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that  have  different  names  and  are  possibly  targeted  to  specific 
geographies  of  demographics. 

Get  a  grasp  on  digital  editions,  a  growing  category  that  is  now 
reported  in  greater  detail,  including  edition  type  and  device  used 
for  access. 

Finally,  read  about  ABC's  reporting  methodology.  Including  the 
traditional  Publisher's  Statement  and  Audit  Reports  and  the  newer 
Consolidated  Media  Reports  to  present  data  for  a  range  of  media 
channels. 


Download  the  series  for  free  at 

www.accessabc.com/press/povs.htm 


Scan  here  to  read  the  POV  series. 
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[Editorial 

In  News  We  Trust 

Branding  the  newspaper  industry  with  a 
seal  of  integrity 


The  Occupy  Wall  Street  demon¬ 
strations  signal  a  restless  public 
and  frame  a  golden  opportunity 
for  newspapers  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  media  pack  by  creat¬ 
ing  an  “official”  league  of  their  own.  The 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists’  Code 
of  Ethics  is  widely  accepted  and  volun¬ 
tarily  embraced  by  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  I  doubt  the  general  public  is 
aware  of  these  standards  or  if  they  are, 
they  assume  all  media  outlets  abide  by 
the  code’s  honorable  standards. 

What  if  newspapers  visibly 
display  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  SPJ’s  Code 
of  Ethics  by  creat¬ 
ing  an  official 
seal  of  “news 
integrity”?  The 
seal  could  be 
stamped  clearly 
on  every  newspa¬ 
per  masthead 
and  website  ban¬ 
ner,  signifying  a 
newspaper’s 
moral  and  profes¬ 
sional  obligation  to 
report  objectively  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  long  and  proud  tradition 
of  standing  up  to  government  and 
uncovering  corporate  corruption  — 
a  symbolic  graphic  defining  the 
benefits  a  newspaper  provides  to  the 
people  for  the  people. 

This  seal  would  identify  a  newspa¬ 
per  as  the  unequaled  and  unrivaled 
source  for  trusted  news.  It  would  be 
a  constant  reminder  to  readers  why 
it  is  important  to  invest  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  understand  that  free 
content  is  cheap,  because  accuracy 
and  accountability  are  not  always 
included. 

With  investigative  pens  pointed 
directly  at  politicians.  Wall  Street, 
and  large  corporations,  newspapers 


i  would  send  a  powerful  message  to 
i  the  American  public,  reinforcing 
I  and  redefining  the  critical  role  they 
play  in  the  balance  of  power. 

A  media  campaign  promoting  the 
significance  of  the  seal  could  focus 
on  how  newspapers  have  an  indis- 
i  pensable  role  in  a  free  society,  and 
why  a  dependable  and  trusted  news 
source  is  vital  for  making  informed 
and  intelligent  decisions. 

No  other  group  could  hold  a  can¬ 
dle  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
newspaper  industry  —  but 
sometimes  people  need 
to  be  reminded  news¬ 
papers  are  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  democracy 
and  primarily 
why  freedom  of 
the  press 
received  its  own 
constitutional 
protection. 
Imagine  the 
impact  of  a  full- 
page  ad  listing  the 
top  investigative  and 
enterprising  stories  for 
2011,  along  with  attribu¬ 
tion  to  individual  newspapers  — 
opposite  a  completely  blank  page 
signifying  original  investigative  and 
enterprising  stories  developed  and 
produced  by  non-newspapers. 

As  the  Web  continues  to  expand, 
more  and  more  online  sites  and 
blogs  promote  themselves  as  news 
“experts,”  continually  belittling  and 
trumpeting  the  demise  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  time  is  now  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  expose  these  propaganda 
j  mills  and  distinguish  themselves  as 
the  purveyors  of  truth  and  solidify 
their  vital  role  as  the  people’s  voice, 
reminding  Americans  what  you  pay 
for  news  indicates  how  much  you 
value  freedom.  —  J.F. 
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you  can’t  call  them  sophisticated  enough 
to  be  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  They 
were  willing  tools  turned  against  a  little 
person  by  power  players. 

SUBMITTED  ANONYMOUSLY  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM. 


THEROLEOFIIEWMRS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  role 
in  which  newspapers  must 
evolve,  and  one  not  explicitly 
mentioned  here  (Critical  Thinking, 
October  2011),  is  that  of  maintaining 
and  enforcing  government  accountabil¬ 
ity.  All  kinds  of  content  is  being  called 
“news”  these  days,  and  if  —  as  Mura 
suggests  —  currently  valid  journalists 
separate  into  niche-based  communi¬ 
ties,  the  audience  for  journalism  will 
fragment,  and  the  watchdog  function 
will  lose  its  punch.  Even  if  an  individ¬ 
ual  journalist  builds  his  community 
around  government  accountability, 
only  his  fragment  of  the  community 
will  be  involved  in  it.  In  my  opinion, 
only  a  network  of  multifunctional  jour¬ 
nalists,  guided  by  the  vision  of  a  pri¬ 
mary  editor  and  serving  a  commingled 
audience,  has  a  chance  of  fulfilling  the 
watchdog  role  effectively. 

DAVID  MERRILL 

OREGON  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ! 

ASSOCIATION 


DISLIKE 

Freedom  Communications,  which 
owns  the  Appeal-Democrat  (a 
daily  in  Marysville,  Calif.),  is  now 
requiring  all  commentators  to  have  an 
account  through  Facebook.  They  don’t 
want  anonymous  user  postings.  This  is  a 
really  bad  idea.  First,  Facebook  has  a  ter¬ 
rible  privacy  track  record.  Any  tech  savvy 
12-year-old  can  figure  out  how  to  be 
anonymous  on  Facebook.  Then,  what  a 
chilling  effect  this  will  have  on  commen¬ 
tators  wishing  to  remain  anonymous. 
Who  is  going  to  be  truly  candid  under 
those  circumstances?  Even  more  sinister, 
behind  the  scenes,  Facebook  is  lobbying 
Congress  to  become  the  de  facto  online 
identification  standard  for  U.S.  citizens. 
Think  about  this;  your  personal  online 


identification  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Mark  Zuckerberg,  a  27-year-old  college 
dropout.  This  is  an  executive  decision  by 
Freedom  Communications  to  cut  the 
cost  of  monitoring  the  posts  for,  as  they 
put  it,  “inappropriate  content.”  In  effect, 
they  are  outsourcing  this  job  to  this  pro¬ 
prietary  blogging  network  called 
Facebook.  The  Appeal-Democrat  is 
doing  a  terrible  disservice  to  it  readers, 
but  Freedom  Communications  doesn’t 
care  about  that;  it  just  wants  to  pursue 
its  bottom  line. 

CHARLES  SHARP,  A  NEWSPAPER 
READER 
SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM 


ETHICS  COlUMH  MISSES 
SOMEEACTS 

You  forgot  to  mention  (Ethics 
Comer,  October  2011)  that,  as 
DSK  was  sprinting  to  his  getaway 
plane  to  head  out  of  the  countiy,  he  split 
so  fast  that  he  left  his  belongings  in  the 
room.  In  fact,  that’s  how  they  caught  the 
fleeing  perv  in  the  first  place.  If  you  want 
to  speak  about  the  power  of  the  press, 
how  about  speaking  to  the  forces  that 
aligned  against  this  poor  woman?  It’s  not 
like  the  New  York  Post  writers 
researched  their  articles  on  Diallo  them¬ 
selves;  they  were  spoon-fed  “leaks”  from 
DSK’s  lawyers.  The  newspapers  didn’t 
convict  anyone  in  this  case;  they  were 
just  the  tools  used  by  power  players  to 
discount/diminish/debase  DSK’s  accus¬ 
er.  You  can  call  the  New  York  press  out¬ 
lets  lazy.  You  can  certainly  call  them 
gullible.  You  can  also  call  them  base,  but 


QRRTANDR  FOR  QUITE  REDDNDANT 

Maybe  you  haven’t  heard 

(“Bringing  the  Web  to  the 
Newspaper,”  October  2011), 
but  the  next  generation  of  smartphones 
features  bulletproof  voice  recognition. 

As  a  result,  phone  users  can  activate  a 
printed  offer  or  feature,  simply  by 
speaking  into  the  phone.  No  need  to 
download  QR  reader  apps.  No  need  to 
take  pictures  of  QR  codes.  No  need  to 
insert  ugly  QR  codes  into  creative  print 
layouts.  Isn’t  it  great  living  in  the  21st 
century?  In  other  words,  QR  codes  are 
DOA.  Still,  the  idea  for  a  talking  news¬ 
paper  is  intriguing.  I  myself  have 
invented  a  radio  that  prints  out  news 
articles.  Perhaps  we  could  partner. 

MICHAEL  BALTON 
SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM. 


Agree  with  just  about  everything 
here  (“Quest  for  Success,” 

October  2011),  but  thought 
someone  had  to  point  out  that  you  can’t 
find  the  writer’s  Twitter  username  any¬ 
where  on  this  page  or  a  link  to  follow 
her.  Made  me  chuckle,  as  it  serves  as  a 
great  example  of  how  fast  our  world  in 
media  is  changing  and  how  difficult  it  is 
for  action  to  keep  up  with  ideas  today. 

My  own  paper  is  struggling  with  exactly 
this  dilemma.  Great  article! 

MYLES  DANNHAUSEN  JR. 

SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.  COM 


Email:  kristina@editorandpublisher.com,  or  Ytite  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 

17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  aito  state,  and 
email  address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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ware  company 
OwnLocal.  Based 
in  Austin,  Texas, 
the  company  of¬ 
fers  a  variety  of 
online  tools  for 
newspapers:  Local 
Hero,  a  market¬ 
place  business  di¬ 
rectory;  AdForge, 
print-to-digital  ad 
conversion  soft¬ 
ware;  daily  deals; 

Web  building;  and 
Arcade,  a  game  creation  tool. 

OwnLocal  founder  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  Lloyd  Armbrust  has  a 
history  with  the  newspaper  industiy, 
having  worked  as  an  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Knight-Ridder  before 
helping  GateHouse  Media  and 
Morris  Communications  bring  their 
newspapers  online. 

“During  that  time,  I  saw  that  the 
smaller  businesses  advertising  were 
having  problems  with  their  ROI 
(return  on  investment),”  Armbrust 
said.  “The  (online)  banner  ads 


weren’t  doing  it,  so  I  wanted  to  cre¬ 
ate  something  that  newspapers 
could  sell,  and  that  businesses  with  a 
small  budget  could  see  a  (profit).” 

When  OwnLocal  was  ready  to 
launch  its  software  in  2009,  the  York 
News-Times  became  the  company’s 
beta  site.  Armbrust  had  been  the 
paper’s  online  director  before  leav¬ 
ing  to  start  OwnLocal. 

Current  News-Times  online  direc¬ 
tor  Eric  Eckert  said  the  4,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  paper  had  been  search- 
continued  on  page  11 


Offbeat  I  Look  Ahead 

Lucky  Find  Goino  Local,  Going  Online 


Nebraska  paper 
sees  revenue 
growth  using 
OwnLocal 


Texas  man  sells  original  “Kennedy 
I  Slain”  printing  plate 

I  BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

Every  once  in  a  while,  a  rare  and 
historically  significant  find  sur¬ 
faces  online.  Such  was  the  case 
j  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth  this  summer 
1  when  a  resident  of  Red  Oak,  Texas, 

1  offered  for  sale  the  printing  plate 
from  The  Dallas  Morning  News  front 
page  announcing  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
assassination. 

!  Reporting  for  the  Dallas  Observer, 

i  Robert  Wilonsky  called  the  seller  to 
I  find  out  more  about  the  plate.  The 
I  unnamed  man  had  acquired  the  plate 
I  from  Robert  Jealouse,  a  former  Texas 
I  judge  who  died  in  July  1999- 
i  According  to  his  obituary  in  the 
Morning  News,  Jealouse  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  before  his  involvement  with 
the  judicial  system.  His  career  dated 
back  to  the  1950s  and  included  stints 
at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Miami  Herald,  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  It  was  in  Dallas  where 
he  joined  the  production  staff  before 
eventually  working  his  way  up  to 
assistant  production  manager  and 
platemaking  superintendent. 

When  the  seller  decided  he  no 
longer  wanted  the  plate,  he  adver¬ 
tised  it  on  Craigslist  for  $1,000.  The 
post  is  no  longer  online,  so  presum¬ 
ably  another  newspaper  buff  is  the 
happy  owner  of  a  piece  of  history. 


BY  NU  YANG 


AS  more 

newspapers 
face  declin¬ 
ing  print-advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  the 
York  (Neb.)  News- 
Times  has  found  a 
solution  with 
white-label  soft¬ 
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The  Top  25  U.S.  Newspapers 
from  September  201 1 FAS-FAX 

j  Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  25  U.S.  Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  25  U.S. 

jj  Daily  Newspapers  Sunday  Newspapers 

j  I  For  the  Six  Months  Ending  9/30/11  For  the  Six  Months  Ending  9/30/11 
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Total  Circulation 

Total 

Total  , 

MM 

state  Newspaper 

Total  Circulation 

Total 

Total 

Name 

Excluding 

Branded  Editions 

Branded 

Editions 

Average 

Circulation 
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Name 

Excluding 

Branded  Editions 

Branded 

Editions 

Average 

Circulation 

!  NY 

The  Wall 

NY 

The  New  York 

1 

1 

Street  Journal 

2,096,169 

2,096,169 

• 

• 

TX 

Times 

Houston 

1,645,152 

1,645,152 

!  DC 

USA  Today 

1,784,242 

1,784,242 

Chronicle 

519,155 

392,409 

911,564 

NY 

The  New  York 
Times 

1,150,589 

1,150,589 

CA 

Los  Angeles 
Times 

905,920 

1 

905,920  { 

1 

DC 

The  Washington 

;  NY 

New  York 

Post 

726,990 

119,029 

846,019  ! 

: 

Daily  News 

601,097 

4,580 

605,677 

IL 

Chicago  Tribune 

781,128 

781,128  [ 

CA 

Los  Angeles 

NY 

New  York 

1 

Times 

572,998 

572,998 

Daily  News 

666,892 

746 

667,638 

1  ^ 

San  Jose 

184,018 

Ml 

Detroit  Free 

1 

1 

Mercury  News 

343,550 

527,568 

• 

Press  Ce) 

487,953 

151,397 

639,350 

NY 

1 

New  York  Post 

512,067 

512,067 

• 

• 

CA 

San  Jose  Mercury 
News 

219,252 

383,314 

602,566 

I  DC 

The  Washington 

• 

It 

Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

507,465 

425,370 

507,465 

425,370 

• 

MN 

CO 

Star  Tribune 

The  Denver  Post 

518,095 

495,172 

25,538 

543,633 

42,961 

538,133 

TX 

1 

The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

255,613 

154,029 

409,642 

• 

PA 

Phiiadelphia 

Inquirer 

482,457 

482,457 

I  NY 

Newsday 

404,542 

404,542 

i  IL 

Chicago 

« 

NY 

Newsday 

476,723 

476,723 

Sun-Times 

236,371 

152,982 

389,353 

* 

AZ 

Arizona  Republic 

472,200 

472,200 

1 

i  TX 

Houston 

• 

GA 

Atlanta  Journal- 

! 

Chronicle 

328,813 

40,897 

369,710 

m 

Constitution 

410,022 

410,022 

1  CO 

The  Denver  Post 

343,180 

9,935 

353,115 

OH 

Cleveland  Plain 

! 

PA 

i 

Philadelphia 

Inquirer 

260,375 

70,759 

331,134 

m 

Dealer 

344,089 

59,856 

403,945 

MN 

Star  Tribune 

298,147 

298,147 

• 

FL 

St.  Petersburg 
Times 

403,229 

403,229 

AZ 

Arizona 

Republic 

292,838 

292,838 

• 

IL 

Chicago 

Sun-Times 

233,445 

167,061 

1 

400,506  i 

CA 

! 

1 

The  Orange 
County  Register 

172,942 

97,867 

270,809 

• 

CA 

The  Orange 
County  Register 

283,997 

113,767 

1 

; 

397,764 

i  OH 

1 

Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer 

243,299 

243,299 

• 

• 

NY 

New  York  Post 

379,673 

! 

379,673 

WA 

1 

The  Seattle 

Times 

242,814 

242,814 

• 

• 

TX 

The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

362,134 

12,519 

374,653 

1  OR 

Ft 

The  Oregonian 

St.  Petersburg 

242,784 

242,784 

• 

« 

MA 

The  Boston 

Globe 

360,186 

1 

360,186 

Times 

240,024 

240,024 

TX 

San  Antonio 

Ml 

Detroit  Free 

Express-News 

246,742 

97,378 

344,120 

I 

Press  (e) 

234,579 

234,579 

WA 

The  Seattle 

Times 

333,937 

333,937 

;  CA 

San  Francisco 
Chronicle 

220,515 

220,515 

• 

• 

NJ 

Newark  Star- 
Ledger 

333,601 

333,601  1 

!  CA 

1 

San  Diego 
Union-Tribune 

219,347 

219,347 

MO 

St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

332,825 

332,825 

ft 

Preliminary  figures  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject 

to  audit. 
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continued from  page  8  (Look  Ahead) 

ing  for  a  system  that  could  display 
print  ads  in  a  user-friendly  way.  He 
said  switching  to  AdForge  was  a 
“seamless  integration.” 

“The  ad  is  not  a  one-day  image,” 
publisher  Greg  Awtry  said.  “We  have 
our  own  archive,  and  the  print  ad 
stays  in  the  system  for  18  months.  It’s 
a  great  feature  for  advertisers  and 
sales  reps.” 

Eckert  said  there  was  also  a 
renewed  interest  among  advertisers  to 
have  coupons  available  in  the  Local 
Hero  business  directory.  Seeing  their 
name  and  their  deal  on  the  website’s 
homepage  was  a  benefit  to  them,  he 
said. 

“The  businesses  like  it  because  it’s 
simple  and  versatile,”  Eckert  said. 
“Their  competitors  even  have  contact¬ 
ed  us,  asking,  ‘How  do  I  get  in  this?’” 

In  2010,  online  revenue  brought  in 
$120,000  for  the  York  News-Times, 
representing  12  percent  of  the  paper’s 
total  revenue  that  year.  Awtry  said  15 
percent  of  total  revenue  now  comes 
from  online. 

“As  soon  as  we  flipped  the  switch  in 
2009,  we  saw  results,”  Awtiy  said. 
“We  saw  no  push  back  from  advertis¬ 
ers,  because  they  really  liked  the  idea 
of  the  bundled  print  and  online  ads.” 

Eckert  said  there  was  an  online 
push  forward  with  technology,  to  be 
ahead  of  the  game.  He  plans  to  do 
that  by  continuing  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  OwnLocal  on  projects  such 
as  bringing  the  marketplace  into  a 
mobile  setting.  Awtry  said  he  would 
like  to  integrate  classified  ads  into  the 
directory. 

“Print  will  be  around  for  a  while, 
but  there  needs  to  be  a  really  good 
way  to  get  the  product  to  readers,” 
Awtry  said.  With  the  growing  usage  of 
tablets  and  mobile  devices,  he  said 
newspapers  are  in  a  good  position  to 
embrace  the  movement. 

OwnLocal  also  recently  secured 
funding  from  WordPress  developer 
Automattic  and  an  estimated 
$100,000  from  Knight  Enterprise 
Fund  for  media  innovation. 

“The  funding  from  Knight  is  what 
we’re  most  excited  about,”  Armbrust 
said.  “It’s  good  validation  that  we  are 
a  company  that  helps  newspapers.” 

OwnLocal  (ownlocal.com)  currently 
serves  more  than  100  publications  in 
35  markets.  @ 


Blazon  uses  social  media  to 
engage  consumers,  create  revenue 


It  isn’t  unusual  for  a  newspaper 
to  have  a  Facebook  or  Twitter 
account  these  days,  but  one  of 
the  toughest  challenges  for  publish¬ 
ers  is  to  find  a  way  to  monetize  the 
various  social  networking  sites.  With 
that  challenge  in  mind,  San  Diego- 
based  Chief  Ingredient  has  stepped 
up  to  the  plate  with  a  software  appli¬ 
cation  called  Blazon. 

According  to  founder  and  CEO 
Micah  Johnson,  Blazon  shows 
return  on  investment  and  high  yield 
to  advertisers  by  using  sweepstakes 
and  contest  promotions  as  the  driv¬ 
er  and  main  call-to-action  within 
ads.  “The  key  is  social  engagement,” 
he  said. 

Chief  Ingredient  started  in  2007, 
primarily  focused  on  bringing  social 
media  to  businesses,  but  in  recent 
years  the  company  has  evolved  to  offer 
software  products  that  bridge  the  gap 
between  traditional  and  new  media. 

“Blazon  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
replacement  (for  either  type  of 
media),”  Johnson  said.  “It’s  meant  to 
be  a  solution  for  both  forms.” 

By  using  Blazon,  media  companies 
can  build  sweepstake  and  contest 
promotions  that  can  be  run  anywhere 
online,  such  as  on  social  media  sites 
and  blogs.  Entrants  complete  forms 
with  their  names  and  email  address¬ 
es,  and  that  information  is  then 
placed  in  a  permission-based  data¬ 
base  that  can  be  accessed  for  future 
marketing  campaigns  and  promo¬ 
tions.  The  detailed  data  from  profiles 
can  be  filtered  to  target  a  certain 
demographic. 

“There’s  also  an  incentive  to  share; 
something  not  seen  in  traditional 
media,”  Johnson  said.  “That  person 
refers  that  link,  and  the  more  times 
it’s  clicked,  the  more  chances  of  that 
person  winning.  It  creates  a  snowball 
viral  effect.” 

Another  popular  tool  is  a  survey,  and 
with  consumers’  answers,  advertisers 
can  receive  a  “hot  lead”  notification 


:ME  floannq  5 1 


when  someone  enters  a  promotion 
that  meets  custom-defined  criteria 

Blazon  also  provides  a  full  dash¬ 
board  of  metrics,  summarizes  all  the 
demographics  and  survey  answers 
received,  and  gives  advertisers  the 
tools  to  instantly  filter,  export,  and 
integrate  their  data  with  any  existing 
marketing  tools  they  may  already  be 
using.  The  results  can  be  accessed 
instantly  and  in  real-time. 

Vice  president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  Howard  Wahl  spent  15  years  as 
a  director  and  general  manager  with 
Lee  Enterprises  and  views  the  service 
as  a  benefit  for  newspapers.  “The 
greatest  challenge  I  saw  was  trying  to 
guarantee  advertisers  their  ROL 
With  Blazon,  it’s  a  win-win  situation. 
It  helps  with  retention,  creates  a  rev¬ 
enue  stream,  and  is  easy  to  sell  to 
advertisers.” 

Johnson  said  social  media  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  evolve,  especially  in  terms  of 
engagement.  “With  traditional 
media,  ads  are  more  ‘pushed’  onto 
the  consumer,  but  with  social  media, 
it’s  give-and-get.  Other  strategies  will 
evolve  from  there.” 

Chief  Ingredient  currently  serves 
more  than  100  clients  from  around 
the  world  and  can  be  accessed  at 
Chieflngredient.com  or 
BlazonApp.com.  -  N.Y.  il 
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SponsorMe 

A//7/Ralph  Lauren  partnership 
brought  free  content,  livestreaming 
video,  and  a  “magalog” 

Not  one  to  back  away  from  ex-  j 
perimentation.  The  New  York  ] 

Times  partnered  with  design- 
I  i  er  Ralph  Lauren  this  September  for  a 
monthlong  iPad  app  sponsorship. 

The  catch?  Ralph  Lauren  was  the 
only  sponsor,  giving  readers  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  five  sections  of  the  app  — 
fashion  &  style,  home  &  garden,  T 
magazine,  sports,  and  travel. 

Times  spokeswoman  Eileen 
Murphy  said  that  since  the  iPad  is 
still  a  new  platform,  they  don’t  typi¬ 
cally  compare  month  to  month,  but 
they  were  “veiy  happy”  with  the 
Ralph  Lauren  sponsorship  and 
would  definitely  consider  similar 
promotions  in  the  future.  In  past 
years,  Ralph  Lauren  has  run  fiill- 

- ♦  •  ♦ - - - 

Legal  Briefs 

purposefully  avoided  information 
that  would  contradict  their  pre¬ 
conceived  story.”  The  plaintiff 
seeks  $50,000  and  a  full  retrac¬ 
tion  by  the  newspaper. 

Watchdog  Action 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  filed 
suit  over  a  judge’s  decision  to 
seal  documents  in  a  criminal 
case.  The  Enquirer  claimed 
Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas 
Court  Judge  Nadine  Allen  did  not 
have  sufficient  cause  for  keeping 
the  documents  from  the  public. 
The  case  involves  a  financial 
planner  accused  of  taking  more 
than  $500,000  from  a  70-year- 
old  woman.  The  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  is  likely  to  refer  the  case  to 
mediation. 


Publisher  Becomes 
Plaintiff 

Steven  Gellman,  former  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine, 
sued  the  Tribune  Co.,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Scott  Pompe, 
the  7/mes’  senior  vice  president  for 
advertising  and  targeted  media, 
claiming  the  Tribune  Co.  fired  him 
for  objecting  to  the  newspaper’s 
decision  to  save  money  by  stopping 
distribution  of  its  Sunday  magazine 
to  low-income  and  minority  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  while  continuing  to 
charge  them  for  a  magazine  they 
wouldn’t  receive.  He  cites  wrongful 
firing,  defamation,  intentional  inflic¬ 
tion  of  emotional  distress,  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  business  and  professions 
codes.  Gellman  is  asking  for  $3  mil¬ 


lion  in  compensatory  damages  and 
$10  million  in  punitive  damages,  plus 
costs,  in  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court. 


Hospital  Complaint 

A  Minnesota  newspaper  is  in  hot 
water  after  a  local  hospital  sued  it 
for  defamation.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
has  filed  a  civil  lawsuit  against  the 
Duluth  News  Tribune  over  a  July  31 
article  headlined  “As  Duluth  hospi¬ 
tal  reaped  millions,  surgeon  racked 
up  complaints.”  A  series  of  articles 
followed,  detailing  allegations 
against  a  neurosurgeon  at  St. 
Luke’s.  A  civil  summons  and  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  the  newspaper  and 
two  reporters  “intentionally  and 
deliberately  misled  sources,  quot¬ 
ed  sources  out  of  context,  and 


page  ads  and  executed  home  page 
takeovers  online  to  introduce  its  new 
fall  lines. 

As  part  of  the  partnership,  Ralph 
Lauren  ran  livestreaming  video  of 
its  Fashion  Week  runway  show  on 
Sept.  15.  In  addition,  the  Times 
mobile  team  launched  a  special  49- 
page  “magalog”  for  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  as  part  of  the  September 
iPad  app.  The  app-within-an  app 
included  the  ability  to  purchase 
products,  a  livestream  fashion  show 
exclusive  to  the  Times,  and  new  ad 
formats  such  as  full-page  intersti¬ 
tials  and  expandable  units,  Murphy 
said.  “And  for  the  first  time,  we 
unlocked  a  number  of  sections  for 
an  advertiser,”  she  added.  -  H.K.  u 


Stats 

2.8  million 

cumulative  down 
loads  of  the  NYTimes 
iPad  app  since  its 
debut  in  April  2010 

6.5  million 

sessions  on  the  app 
in  September  2011 

More  than 

40,000 

videos  played  on  the 
app  in  September  2011 
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From  the  Archive 


On  assignment  at  the  Geneva  ConfereBpS^SINiiteti  Press  staff 
photographer  Massimo  Ascani  has  his  long-focus  camera 
inspected  by  a  Swiss  security  oifficer  at  the  Cointrin  Airport, 
where  Big  Four  dignitaries  were  arriving.  This  photo  was 
published  in  the  July  23,  1955  edition  of  Editor  S  Publisher. 


Tornoe’s  Corner 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 

Burmese  journalist  Sithu 
Zeya,  a  photographer  with 
the  Democratic  Voice  of 
Burma,  has  been  given  an 
additional  10-year  jail  sen¬ 
tence,  bringing  his  total  sen¬ 
tence  to  18  years.  He  was  first  arrested 
for  photographing  the  aftermath  of  an 
April  2010  bomb  blast  in  the  old  capital 
of  Rangoon  and  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years  in  prison  under  the  Unlawful 
Association  and  Immigration  Acts.  A 
Burmese  court  later  ruled  that- Zeya’s 
online  activities  represented  a  violation 
of  the  Electronics  Act,  adding  10  years 
to  his  sentence.  His  lawyer  plans  to 
appeal  the  decision.  Government  cen¬ 
sors  continue  to  reject  all  news  that 
could  be  perceived  as  critical  of  the 
government,  top  politicians,  or  military 
leaders. 

Egypt's  ruling  military 
council  has  reactivated  the 
emergency  law  once 
enforced  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  deposed  premier 
Hosni  Mubarak.  Journalists  fear 
that  this  law  will  be  used  to  muzzle  the 
media.  According  to  Al-Masry  Al-Youm, 
the  law  allows  civilians,  including  jour¬ 
nalists,  to  be  tried  in  state  security 
courts  and  to  be  detained  indefinitely. 
Meanwhile,  a  media  crackdown  in  Egypt 
affected  two  newspapers,  as  authorities 
withdrew  the  editions  for  containing 
“unfavorable”  articles.  An  edition  of 
Rose  El-Youssef  was  withdrawn  for 
including  an  article  on  an  Israeli  spy  in 
Egypt  during  Mubarak's  rule.  Earlier  that 
same  week,  the  printing  of  Sout  El- 
Umma  was  interrupted  until  an  article 
about  the  Egyptian  intelligence  was 
replaced.  Human  rights  groups 
described  the  incidents  as  violations  of 
free  speech. 


A  journalist  in 

Turkmenistan  was  convicted 
of  encouraging  a  family 
member  to  attempt  suicide 
and  was  given  five  years  in 
prison.  Dovletmyrat  Yazkuliyev 
and  his  employer.  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty,  believe  the 
charges  were  fabricated  in  retaliation 
for  his  reporting  of  a  suspected  govern¬ 
ment  cover-up  involving  a  series  of 
deadly  blasts  in  a  small  town.  The  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  country  is  one  of  the  most 
reclusive  and  repressive  states  in  the 
world,  according  to  lobby  group 
Freedom  House. 
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Nurturing  the  Next  Genet^ion 


News  Literacy  Project  helps  students 
sharpen  critical  thinking  skills 


The  newspaper  industiy  would 

quickly  dry  up  without  journalists 
to  keep  the  news  flowing,  so  it 
makes  sense  that  publishers  and  re¬ 
porters  would  want  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future  of  their  industiy. 

Enter  the  News  Literacy  Project  (NLP). 

Founded  in  2008  by  29-year  veteran 
journalist  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Alan 
Miller,  the  project  reaches  out  to  young 
people  in  middle  and  high  school  by 
bringing  seasoned  journalists  into  class¬ 
rooms  to  help  sort  fact  from  fiction  in  the 
digital  age. 

When  Miller  started  the  project,  he  was 
an  investigative  reporter  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  Washington  bureau.  He 
got  the  idea  when  he  spoke  to  a  group  of 
175  students  at  his  daughter’s  middle 
school  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  about  his  career 
as  a  reporter  and  why  journalism  is 
important.  The  thank-you  notes  he 
received  indicated  that  he  had  made  a 
connection,  and  he  was  inspired  to  think 
of  a  way  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  students. 

Miller  left  behind  his  reporting  job  that 
same  year  to  focus  on  bringing  NLP  to 
the  classroom,  and  by  2009,  the  project 
was  in  schools.  The  project  is  currently  in 
schools  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Bethesda,  Md. 

Miller  said  he  recruited  journalists  he 
knew  and  respected  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Working  vvith  educators,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  journalists,  NLP  developed 
original  curriculum  materials  based  on 
engaging  activities  and  student  projects. 
Journalists  are  matched  with  classes 
based  on  the  curriculum.  For  example,  a 
White  House  or  political  reporter  might 
make  a  presentation  to  a  government 
class,  or  a  feature  writer  might  speak  to 
an  English  class. 

In  the  four  years  NLP  has  been  in 
schools.  Miller  said  more  than  100  jour¬ 
nalists  have  given  250  presentations. 
These  journalists  come  from  The  New 
York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 
IVashington  Post,  USA  Today,  and  Los 


Reporter  Manya  Brachear  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
speaks  to  students  at  the  Marquette  School  in 
Chicago 


Angeles  Times.  Also  participating  are 
photojournalists  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ists  from  stations  such  as  CNN  and  CBS 
News. 

“The  students  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  journalists  coming  in  to  talk  about 
what  they  do,”  Miller  said.  “They  learn  to 
ask  questions,  to  be  informed  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  consumer  and  citizen,  and  to  find 
answers  to  those  questions.” 

Dana  Panagot,  principal  of  the  Facing 
Histoiy  School  in  New  York,  said,  “In  a 
short  time  we  have  seen  the  project  make 
a  difference  in  students’  writing,  in  their 
attention  to  detail,  in  how  they  read,  and 
how  they  react  to  and  understand  a  text.” 

Journalists  also  walk  away  \vith  some¬ 
thing  to  gain.  “No  matter  how  great  our 
work  is,  if  there  is  no  audience,  it  will  dis¬ 
appear,”  Miller  said.  “This  way,  we’re 
building  an  audience,  classroom  by  class¬ 
room.” 

More  information  at  thenewslitera- 
cyproject.org.  -  N.Y.  @ 


Reach 

HIGHER 


Charleston 
Gazette 
Uncovers 
Safety 
Hazards 
in  Coal  Mines 

An  investigation  ied  by 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette  and  published 
Oct.  19  suggests  not 
only  that  more  than 
1,500  underground 
refuge  chambers  in  coal 
mines  could  have  bad 
fittings  and  valves,  but 
that  state  and  federal 
regulators  have  known 
about  the  safety  con¬ 
cerns  since  January  and 
have  taken  only  limited 
action. 

Regulatory  reforms 
were  put  in  place  in 
2006,  following  the 
Sago  Mine  disaster  in 
which  12  men  died  and 
the  Aracoma  Mine  fire 
that  claimed  the  lives  of 
two  miners.  However, 
complaints  from  coal 
industry  lobbyists  have 
stalled  government 
enforcement  actions. 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Twitterverse 

in)  the  universe  of  people  who  use  Twitter  and 
the  conversations  taking  place  within  that  sphere. 

“GlobalPoint  measured  12,000  tweets  (1,500  per  candidate)  sent  between 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoon  that  mention  each  candidate  participating 
in  the  debate  to  see  how  concerned  the  Twitterverse  is  with  their  stances 
on  ‘taxes’  and  ‘jobs.’”  -  Natalie  Jennings,  The  Washington  Post 
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Critical  Thinking 


J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q: 


How  can  newspapers  successfully  charge 
readers  for  online  and  digital  content,  and 
how  can  they  convince  readers  the  content  is 
worth  paying  for? 


Sean  Jaramillo,  22,  journalism 
senior  at  University  of  Nevada, 
Las  Vegas 

Jaramillo  is  editor  of  the  student 
newspaper.  The  Rebel  Yell.  After 
college,  he  hopes  to  cover 
either  sports  for  the  New  York^ 
Daily  News  or  the  judiciary  for 
The  Washington  Post. 


Matt  DeRienzo,  35,  group  editor  for 
the  Connecticut  cluster  of  the 
Journal  Register  Co. 

JR^’s  Connecticut  cluster  includes 
the  New  Haven  Register,  The 
Middletown  Press,  and  Tbe  Register 
Citizen,  15  weekly  newspapers  and 
four  magazines.  He  has  implement¬ 
ed  the  Open  Newsroom  and 
Newsroom  Cafe  at  the  Register 
Citizen  and  is  currently  bringing  the 
entire  cluster  on  board  with  a  fully 
Digital  First  philosophy. 


A  Many  factors  helped  the  online  media  industry 
•  overtake  the  print  industry,  but  a  huge  reason 
#  was  that  the  content  was  free  while  newspa¬ 
pers  had  a  cost.  While  ad  revenue  online  can  help  the 
medium,  being  able  to  charge  for  digital  content  will  be 
how  the  industry  grows  in  the  future. 

The  New  York  Times  made  a  move  in  March  to  charge 
users  a  subscription  cost  after  their  20th  monthly  arti¬ 
cle,  but  even  that  step  has  its  limits.  As  the  20th  article 
comes  closer,  readers  could  jump  from  paper  to  paper. 

In  order  to  keep  brand  loyalty,  the  subscription  service 
has  to  offer  something  better  than  what  is  available  for 
free. 

Locally,  Greenspun  Media  Group  has  a  good  chance 
to  give  this  strategy  a  try.  While  the  Las  Vegas  Sun 
serves  as  the  main  brand,  it  has  business  and  entertain¬ 
ment  publications  running  alongside  it.  Limiting  how 
many  human  interest  or  breaking  stories  are  visible 
could  draw  users  to  subscribe,  provided  that  the  free 
content  is  strong. 

ESPN  has  a  similar  idea,  putting  some  in-depth 
columns  and  potentially  major  developing  stories  in 
their  Insider  service. 

Another  idea  is  a  PDF  print  edition.  My  paper’s  PDF 
has  drawn  a  consistent  viewership  in  areas  too  far  from 
campus  to  pick  it  up.  Charge  half  of  the  print-edition 
price,  and  companies  could  draw  readers  who  like  the 
printed  version  of  the  paper  but  want  to  read  it  on  their 
iPad  or  Kindle. 

The  ability  to  grow  online  revenue  depends  on  making 
readers  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  —  that  they  can  only  get 
exclusive  and  useful  content  from  one  source,  and  that 
source  cannot  be  found  for  free. 


You  are  asking  the  wrong  question.  Even 

•  paywall  models  that  appear  successful  in  the 

•  short-term  are  a  slow-death  (but  probably 

not  as  slow  as  you  think)  suicide  mission.  The  Web  has  | 
opened  newspaper  readers  to  a  world  of  information  at 
their  fingertips.  The  Web  and  mobile  devices  have 
allowed  readers  themselves  to  be  information  gatherers 
and  sharers,  and  to  do  journalism.  The  nature  of  the 
Web  is  free  and  open,  and  is  built  on  a  literal  “web”  of 
connections  among  people,  organizations,  and  ideas.  ! 

Paywalls  literally  put  up  a  “wall”  between  those  con¬ 
nections.  They  are  a  sad  attempt  by  an  industiy  that 
can’t  come  to  terms  with  the  changes  that  are  destroying 
the  print  franchise,  and  ironic  because  they  try  to  inflict 
a  notion  of  scarcity  and  control  on  the  very  medium  that 
has  killed  those  concepts.  Paywalls  are  built  on  a  one-  i 
sided  relationship  with  readers  that  no  longer  exists.  ! 

Instead,  we  should  be  asking  how  to  better  connect 
with  and  engage  the  audience.  We  should  be  putting 
every  possible  effort  into  changing  our  relationship  with 
readers  to  one  based  on  engagement  and  partnership, 
and  on  monetizing  that  new  relationship.  Selling  print- 
style  Web  banner  ads  around  those  “eyeballs”  won’t  cut 
it.  We  need  dozens  of  streams  of  digital  revenue  and 
advertising,  sponsorship,  partnership,  and  pay-for-con- 
sulting  models  that  leverage  all  that  digital  platforms 
can  do  for  advertisers.  0 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


RICHARD  PIPES  j  ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAL 

Hot  air  balloons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  launch  at  the 
Albuquerque  International  Balloon  Fiesta’s  mass  ascen¬ 
sion  Oct.  9,  2011. 
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SOCIAL  NKTWORK  GROWTH  BY 
AGi:  AM)  KTHNICITV 


44% 
37% 

70% 


IFAD  APF  SKSSIONS  PER  MONTH 


(Average  Sampling) 
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WOMEN  AM)  MOBILE  DEVICES 


(%  of  owners  who  are  female) 


50 1-  47% 


03  2010  Ql  2011  02  2011 


Smartphone  e-reader  Tablet 


IPAD  APP  SESSION  LENGTH 


COMPARED  TO  THE  AVERAGE  ADULT 
INTERNET  USER,  ACTIVE  ADULT  SOCIAL 
NETVV  ORKERS  ARE: 


26%  33% 


more  likely  to  give  their 
opinion  on  politics  and 
current  events 


more  likely  to  give 
their  opinion  on  TV 
programs 


53% 


32% 


more  likely  to 
follow  a  brand 


more  likely  to  follow 
a  celebrity 


In  August  2011,  five  global  markets 
(Singapore,  UK,  U.S.,  Japan,  and  Australia) 
had  more  than  5  percent  of  Internet  traffic 
coming  from  non-computer  devices,  with 
Singapore  leading  the  way  at  7.2  percent. 
The  U.S.  stood  at  6.8  percent,  with 
two-thirds  of  that  traffic  coming  from 
mobile  phones,  and  tablets  accounting 
for  much  of  the  remainder. 


Source:  CkmScore  Di0tal  OmnivorBs  rapofl,  (Ictober  2011 
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ON  THE  ROAD  MAP 
TO  SUCCESS, 
AMERICA  EAST  IS  AN 
EXIT  YOU  SHOULDN’T 
MISS... 


NEXT  EXIT 


STRATEGY 


. 

Technology  and  Operations  Conference* 


THROUGH  DUR  INNOVATIVE  EOUCATIONAL  SESSIONS  ANO  EXCITING  TRAOE  SHOW  FLOOR, 

AMERICA  EAST  PROVIOES  THE  ANSWERS  ANO  lOEAS  YOU  NEEO  TO  ORIVE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  RIGHT  OIRECTION! 

Jain  us  March  12  - 14. 2012  at  the  largest  regional  conference 
for  the  newspaper  industry  and  its  suppliers.  Whether  you're  looking 
for  revenue-generating  opportunities,  mobile  8  digital  strategies, 
sustainability  programs  or  improved  efficiencies,  we  have  the 
programming  for  you! 


Visit  www.america-east.cam  far  mare  infarmatian 
ar  call  (717)  703-3070. 
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NEWSOSAUR 

OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 


Going  Social:  Part  2 

Making  Facebook  work  for  publishers  J 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


Last  month,  we  discussed  the  generous  contribution 
publishers  have  been  making  to  the  dramatic 
growth  of  Facebook,  a  wondrously  addictive  medi¬ 
um  that  seems  to  be  commanding  ever-greater 
amounts  of  time  from  an  ever-larger  number  of  consumers. 


Today,  we’re  going  to  talk  about 
how  newspapers  can  get  Facebook  to 
work  as  effectively  for  them  as  most 
papers  have  been  working  for 
Facebook. 

With  roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation  having  at  least  a  passing  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Facebook,  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  publishers  not  only 


Ad  Supercharger 


AdSuperchargercom 

sales@greenshootniedia.com 

256-275-4333 


have  scrambled  to  cover  the  social 
network’s  swift  rise  but  also  scurried 
to  create  their  own  environments  on 
Facebook,  which  they  faithfully  pro¬ 
mote  on  each  and  every  one  of  their 
Web  pages.  Several  publishers  even 
have  outsourced  to  Facebook  the 
authentication  and  publication  of 
comments  on  their  sites. 

To  date,  however,  all  the  free  ink  and 
all  the  free  links  provided  by  publishers 
have  produced  much  more  benefit  for 
Facebook  than  for  newspapers.  Even 
though  the  viral  nature  of  Facebook 
undoubtedly  has  boosted  Web  traffic 
for  publishers,  the  financial  return  in 
this  relationship  has  been  stacked 
decidedly  in  Facebook’s  favor. 

Because  newspapers  have  done 
almost  nothing  to  monetize  their 
investments  in  Facebook,  Twitter, 
and  the  various  other  social  sites  they 
nourish  with  links  and  content,  the 
social-media  revenues  realized  by  the 
newspaper  industry  this  year  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  rounding 
error  in  comparison  to  the  $4  billion 
in  keyword  ad  sales  that  Facebook  is 
expected  to  book  in  2011. 

This  lopsided  arrangement  has  got 
to  stop,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
social  media  have  such  large  and 
deeply  engaged  audiences  that  news¬ 
papers  must  find  a  way  of  making 
money  off  this  disruptive  new  media 
ecosystem.  Second,  newspapers  need 
new  revenue  sources,  because  their 
core  businesses  are  shrinking. 

Fortunately,  publishers  already 
know  how  the  media  business  works: 
Produce  valuable  content.  Assemble  a 
desirable  audience.  Sell  access  to  the 
audience.  Make  a  profit.  Repeat. 


The  way  to  do  this  with  Facebook  is 
by  doing  Four  Things  at  Once: 

♦  Discover  audiences  and  their 
interests.  This  involves  continually 
searching  for  Facebook  pages, 

Twitter  feeds,  YouTube  videos,  blogs, 
and  other  media  that  are  operating  in 
the  big,  wide  Web  beyond  your 
Newspaper.Com  site.  Leverage  the 
socialness  of  the  social  media  to  ask 
open-ended  questions  and  run  polls 
to  discover  what’s  on  the  mind  of 
people  in  your  communities. 

♦  Acquire  content  and  audience. 
This  includes  not  only  promoting  the 
content  you  produce,  but  also  encour¬ 
aging  user-generated  content  and 
aggregating  content  from  other  digi¬ 
tal  publishers.  Because  links  are  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery  on  the  Web, 
the  people  you  link  to  often  will  link 
back  to  you.  You  also  can  build  your 
following  by  following  the  people 
who  follow  you. 

♦  Share  news,  videos,  contests, 
offers,  and  more.  The  magic  of  the 
social  media  is  their  viral  nature. 
Leverage  that  behavior  by  producing 
a  continuous  stream  of  engaging 
activities  that  encourage  friends  to 
invite  fiiends  to  read  a  story,  respond 
to  a  poll,  register  for  a  sweepstakes, 
or  share  a  free  music  track. 

♦  Make  money.  While  publishers 
generally  have  demonstrated  some 
facility  with  the  three  previous  activi¬ 
ties,  they  have  failed  miserably  at 
making  money  off  their  efforts.  The 
direct  ways  to  monetize  the  social 
media  are  to  use  them  to  run  ads  on 
your  Facebook  page  for  your  clients 
(it  can  be  done  without  running  afoul 
of  Facebook  rules,  but  read  them 
carefully)  and  to  create  an  e-market- 
place  for  selling  everything  from  mer¬ 
chandise  to  movie  tickets. 

The  most  intriguing  and  perhaps 
most  productive  approach  for  making 
money  off  Facebook,  however,  is  for 
newspapers  to  take  over  the  social- 
media  marketing  and  advertising 
campaigns  for  businesses  in  their 
markets. 

Fortunately  for  publishers,  this 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
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There’s  no  magic  formula  for 
managing  distribution.  But  our 
cost-per-delivery  does  draw  j, 
“wows”  from  publishers. 


SERVING  THE  NORTHEAST 
CORRIDOR  AND  WEST  COAST, 


WE’LL  TAKE  IT  FROM  HERE, 


1.877.PCF.6668 

www.pcfcorp.com 


pain  points  for  local  businessmen.  A 
recent  survey  by  Forrester  Research, 
the  market  research  company,  found 
that  77  percent  of  the  managers  of 
small  and  medium  businesses  are 
concerned  about  building  their  social- 
marketing  presence.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  say  they  are  so  bewildered 
about  what  to  do  and  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  ordinary  chores  of  running 
their  businesses  that  they  want  some¬ 
one  to  help. 

Following  the  steps  discussed  previ¬ 
ously,  publishers  rapidly  can  become 
the  trusted  social-marketing  sherpas 


that  local  businesses  want.  Because 
social  marketing  is  a  never-ending 
chore  of  discovering  and  acquiring 
audiences  and  content,  such  services 
represent  a  rich  source  of  new  and 
recurring  revenues  for  newspapers. 
Social  campaign  management  can  be 
combined  with  additional  services, 
including  direct  marketing,  Web  and 
mobile  site  hosting,  and  ad  placement 
on  such  third-party  sites  as  Google 
and  Facebook. 

The  few  newspapers  that  have 
moved  wholeheartedly  to  this  so- 
called  agency  approach  are  diversify¬ 


ing  their  client  bases  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  revenue  streams  at  the  same 
time  they  are  reducing  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  sagging  print-advertising 
business.  It  has  made  Facebook  their 
new  best  friend.  B 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor  who  became  a  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  and  now  consults 
with  media  companies  on 
digital  technology.  He  blogs 
at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosaur.blogspot.com). 
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Show  Some  Originality 

Recent  plagiarism  charges  bring  common 
problem  to  light 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 


When  talking  about  the  types  of  cartoons  that 
editors  like  to  buy,  Daryl  Cagle,  cartoonist 
for  msnbc.com  and  owner  of  Cagle  Cartoons 
syndicate,  likes  to  refer  to  something  called 
“The  MacNelly  Scale.”  R.eferring  to  former  Chicago 
Tribune  cartoonist  Jeff  MacNelly’s  popular  style  of  art, 
Cagle  thinks  editors  are  more  likely  to  buy  and  run 
cartoons  that  are  reminiscent  of  MacNelly’s  style. 


Unfortunately,  Oklahoma  car¬ 
toonist  David  Simpson  took  this 
advice  a  bit  too  literally.  Simpson, 
who  was  fired  by  the  Tulsa  World  in 
2005  for  plagiarizing  the  work  of 
Hartford  Courant  cartoonist  Bob 
Englehart  (syndicated  by  Cagle 
Cartoons),  resigned  from  his  ft-ee- 
lance  job  as  cartoonist  for  Urban 
Tulsa  after  it  recently  came  to  light 
he  was  repurposing  the  late 
MacNelly’s  cartoons  as  his  own. 


In  the  Oct.  20-26  issue  of  Urban 
Tulsa,  Simpson  drew  a  cartoon 
depicting  Tulsa’s  ongoing  dispute 
and  angst  with  the  taxpayer  bailout 
of  Great  Plains  Airlines. 
Unfortunately,  Simpson’s  cartoon 
was  a  complete  retread  of  a  cartoon 
MacNelly  drew  in  the  late  1970s 
depicting  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter’s  contrived  bailout  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

After  Alan  Gardner  of  the  Daily 


Cartoonist  posted  the  similarities  on 
his  popular  cartooning  website,  sev¬ 
eral  other  instances  of  copying  have 
come  to  light  —  some  more  blatant 
than  others.  This  has  reopened  a 
sore  wound  among  cartoonists  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  issue  of  copying.  In 
Simpson’s  case,  his  long  history  of 
stealing  material  from  other  car¬ 
toonists  speaks  for  itself.  But  for 
others,  the  issue  isn’t  quite  as  black 
and  white. 

Earlier  this  year,  Columbus 
Dispatch  cartoonist  Jeff  Stabler 
(syndicated  by  Universal  Uclick) 
was  accused  of  plagiarism  by  colum¬ 
nist  Andy  Borowitz  (syndicated  by 
Creators).  Borowitz  wrote  a  piece 
headlined:  “New  Study  Finds  iPad 
Is  Cure  for  Adultery;  Owners  ‘Stop 
Noticing  Other  People  Altogether.’” 
Three  days  later,  a  cartoon  by 
Stabler  appeared  in  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  showing  a  group  of  people 
staring  at  their  phones,  captioned: 
“New  study:  Smartphone  users  are 
less  likely  to  commit  adultery,  since 
they’ve  stopped  noticing  others 
around  them.” 

Ben  Marrison,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  investigated  the 
claim  and  found  that  the  similarity 
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he  happened  to 

Washington  Post  yir  ; 

Wnters  Group), 

had  drawn  that  ^  /y  1 1  Ai 

exact  idea.  ^*v/  ^  /  /  /  1 

“Well,  there  ril^l/  '%  i  /  \ 

went  that  idea,”  n^ljLsN  I  /  \  ^ 

Cole  said  as  he  l^r\y  5  (  gfl 

crumpled  up  the  John  Cole,  Scranton  Times-Trlbune  (Cagle  Cartoons) 
cartoon  and  came 
up  with  a  new  idea. 

“Yes,  there’s  idea  overlap,  but  that’s 
used  as  an  excuse  by  cartoonists  way 
too  often  to  excuse  laziness  or  down¬ 
right  plagiarism,”  said  syndicated 
cartoonist  Matt  Bors,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  problems  in  the  editorial 
cartooning  world.  Bors  (syndicated 
by  Universal  Uclick)  rubs  some  car¬ 
toonists’  feathers  the  wrong  way  by 


appeared  to  be  a  coincidence,  but  the 
incident  underscores  the  fact  that  all 
cases  of  alleged  cartoon  plagiarism 
are  different. 

“Editorial  cartoons  are  an  art  form 
that  is  made  up  of  graphic  images, 
symbols,  and  metaphors,”  said  John 
Cole,  staff  cartoonist  for  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times-Tribune  and  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  (AAEC).  “It’s  your  job  as 
a  cartoonist  to  blend  ideas  and  be 
original,  but  with  70  or  so  cartoonists 
drawing  five  cartoons  a  week,  there’s 
bound  to  be  some  overlap.” 

Cole  himself  came  face-to-face  with 
this  problem.  Follov^dng  the  sex  abuse 
scandal  that  occurred  at  Penn  State, 
Cole  was  working  on  cartoon  ideas 
about  Penn  State’s  then  head  coach 
Joe  Patemo.  Since  the  alleged  sexual 
abuse  took  place  in  Penn  State’s 
showers.  Cole  (syndicated  by  Cagle 
Cartoons)  settled  on  an  idea  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  shower  with  Patemo’s  reputa¬ 
tion  running  down  the  drain.  Then, 


pointing  out  our  “cartoon  turds”  on 
his  blog,  but  Bors  is  serious  about  the 
credibility  of  the  industry  and  the 
negative  effects  of  plagiarism. 

“Part  of  my  goal  is  to  have  a  unique 
sense  of  humor  and  sensibility  that 
no  one  else  is  copying,”  Bors  said.  “It 
sets  me  apart,  and  Ill  never  have  to 
come  up  with  excuses.” 

Bors  said  he  thinks  that  a  level  of 
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Nate  Beeler,  Washington  Examiner  (Cagle  Cartoons) 


An  example  of  two  cartoons  that 
are  similar,  but  not  plagiarized. 


plagiarism  among  the  ranks  of  car¬ 
toonists  is  tolerated  internally  and 
very  rarely  gets  called  out.  Simpson 
may  be  a  recent  case,  but  according 
to  numerous  cartoonists,  a  good 
number  of  professionals  have  been 
stealing  from  MacNelly  stylistically 
for  years  without  the  same  sort  of 
criticism  that  Simpson  faced. 

Interestingly,  MacNelly  didn’t  con¬ 


sider  this  sort  of  appropriation  of  his 
work  plagiarism.  As  he  told  a  panel 
at  the  AAEC’s  1990  convention  in 
Seattle,  “When  a  guy’s  work  looks 
like  someone  else’s  work,  it’s  not  pla¬ 
giarism  at  all.  I  call  that  influence.” 

Cole  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
it’s  up  to  the  individual  cartoonist  not 
to  settle  for  the  first  idea  that  comes 
.  to  mind,  and  to  make  any  idea  or 


cartoon  uniquely  their  own.  “If  you 
take  your  name  off"  your  cartoon,  wall 
people  still  know  it’s  yours?”  Cole 
asked  rhetorically. 

Still,  for  other  cartoonists  like  Bors, 
the  key  is  for  them  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  to  a  higher  standard  than 
simple  gags  and  thoughtless  symbols. 

“Editors  are  paying  a  lot  of  money 
for  their  staff  cartoonists.  If  I  were  an 
editor.  I’d  want  those  things  to  be  as 
unique  as  possible,”  Bors  said. 
“Editors  should  want  more  from  their 
cartoonists  than  just  an  interchange¬ 
able  cartoon  of  the  day.”  @ 


□ 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
Magazine  and  edits  the  satirical 
humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  he  reached  at 
rob@delawarepunchline.com. 
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New 

Products 


Share  Your  World 

Kogeto  Dot 

$79 

Dot  is  an  innovative,  light¬ 
weight  video  attachment 
for  the  iPhone  4  and  4S. 
When  it  is  combined  with 
Kogeto's  free  Looker  app, 
users  can  shoot  360- 
degree  panoramic  video 
with  the  compact  and 
durable  ICONIC  lens,  and 
instantly  share  it  through 
Facebook,  Twitter,  and 
Kogeto.com.  Watch  videos  on  the  phone 
by  swiping  the  screen  so  it  virtually  spins 
around,  or  just  switch  modes  and  view 
them  in  panoramic  widescreen.  The  unique 
catadioptric  optical  system  maintains 
excellent  color  fidelity  in  all  environments. 
No  batteries  or  external  power  required. 
Includes  a  microfiber  pouch  that  doubles 
as  a  lens  cibth. 


MORE  INFO:  Kogeto;  (518)  306-4029;  kogeto.com 

hiviaible  l*rotee1ion 

CAZE  Zero  5 
for  iPhone  4S 

$19.90 

The  Zero  5  case,  one 
of  the  thinnest  cases 
at  just  0.5mm,  is 
compatible  with  the 
iPhone  4  or  4S.  The 
sleek,  form-fitting  case  is  made  of  lightweight, 
ultra-strong  and  durable  GRILAMID(R)  TR-90 
plastic  polymer,  commonly  used  in  the  creation 
of  impact-resistant  eyewear  frames.  TR-90  is 
remarkably  tough,  shatterproof,  and  highly 
resistant  to  UV  damage.  Included  are  front  and 
back  films  for  added  protection  from  scratches, 
along  with  a  microfiber  cleaning  cloth  and  wal¬ 
let-sized  iPhone  stand. 

MORE  INFO:  CAZE;  customerservice(a)iphonecaze.com; 
iphonecaze.com 


■ 
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Honeycomb  Heaven 

Acer  Iconia  fab  A 

100  I  $349 

The  7-inch  Acer  Iconia  Tab  A100  is  a 
Honeycomb  3.0-powered  tablet 
designed  to  operate  in  sync  with 
Android's  200,000-plus  apps.  This 
tablet  is  a  powerful  multitasker, 
harnessing  the  power  of  its  IGHz 
NVIDIA  Tegra  2  processor.  Comes 
equipped  with  a  2  megapixel  HD 
webcam  in  front  and  a  5 
megapixel  HD  camera  in  the 
rear  with  flash,  HDMI-output, 
hardware  screen  lock,  Wi-Fi, 
Bluetooth,  and  expandable 
memory  options. 

MORE  INFO: 

Acer;  (866)  952-5579; 
acer.com 


WireleHH  Fating 

Canon  PIXMA  MG5320  Printer 

$149 

The  Canon  PIXMA  MG5320  Wireless  Inkjet  Photo  All-In- 
One  printer  is  a  one-stop  shop  for  printing  and  scanning 
needs.  Built-in  Wi-Fi  technology  allows  the  user  to  easily 
print  and  scan  wirelessly  from  anywhere  around  the 
office.  The  printer  has  five  individual  ink  tanks  and  allows 
for  professional-quality,  borderless  photos  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  print  color  resolution  of  9600  x  2400  dpi.  This 
AirPrint  compatible  printer  lets  users  wirelessly  print  . 
email,  photos,  websites,  or  documents  from  an  iPhone, 
iPod  Touch,  or  iPad  without  the  need  to  install  device 
drivers,  saving  time  and  making  for  a  seamless  experi¬ 
ence.  Built-in  Auto  Duplex  Printing  allows  for  automatic 
printing  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  helping  to  reduce 
paper  usage  and  cost  by  up  to  50  percent. 

MORE  INFO:  Canon;  (800)  652-2666;  canon.com 
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Our  March  issue  will  profile  what  we  have  long  labeled  "10 
newspapers  That  Do  It  Right."  Never  meant  to  be  a  "1 0 
Best"  list,  instead  it  spotlights  select  newspapers  that  have 
earned  a  notable  achievement  in  at  least  one  particular  area,  carried 
out  a  successful  innovation,  implemented  cost  savings  procedures  or 
developed  programs  that  have  generated  revenues  or  increased  cir¬ 
culation.  This  year  we  will  also  be  including  ideas,  strategies  and 
tactics  which  indivduals  have  knocking  around  in  their  attics  — 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  implemented  or  tested. 

The  objective  of  the  story  is  to  bring  ideas  together 
and  share  the  best  and  the  brightest  in  one  % 

comprehensive  feature.  m 

All  ideas  are  welcome.  r  ^ 


E&fP 

EOITORWPL'BI.ISHFR. 
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Deadline: 

January  24,  2012 

Please  include; 

■  Your  name  /  contact  info 

■  Name  of 
nominated  paper 

■  Daily  or  weekly? 

■  Circulation 

■  What  was  the  notable 
innovation,  achieve 

ment,  story,  procedure,  etc.? 

■  Your  ideas  to  help 
newspapers  succeed 
and  grow. 

Please  email  response  to: 

Subject;  E&P  1 0 
kristina@editorandpublisher  com 
or 

Enter  online  at: 
editorandpublisher.com 
(Click  on  E&P  10') 


editorandpublisher.com 


_  _ _ Do  It  Right 


Nominate  Your  Paper,  Send  Us  Your  Ideas 


initiative,  the  Canadian  Boreal  Forest 
Agreement.  The  publisher  is  also 
involved  vvdth  a  group  of  C-suite  con¬ 
servation  leaders  called  Canopy  Club, 
which  engages  suppliers  on  conser¬ 
vation  issues. 


Hearst  —  Lending  muscle  to  land¬ 
mark  conservation  initiatives 
Hearst,  owner  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Houston  Chronicle,  is 
also  engaged  in  the  Boreal  Business 
Forum  and  is  supporting  successful 
conservation  outcomes  in  other 
sourcing  areas.  Hearst  has  created 
the  Being  Green  Report  specifically 
to  benchmark  its  environmental  per¬ 
formance.  A  trendsetting  initiative  of 
eco-transparency,  such  sustainability 
reports  are  a  great  way  for  leaders  to 
ensure  their  companies  are  engaged 
responsibly  on  environmental  issues 
and  to  highlight  their  successes  to 
external  stakeholders  and  partners. 


Newspaper  Trailblazers 
See  the  Forest  for  the  Trees 

A  look  at  who's  leading  the  pack  when  it 
comes  to  sustainability 

BY  TARA  SAWATSKY  AND  NICOLE  RYCROFT 


•  The  protection  of  endangered  and 
high  conservation  vaiue  forests  is 
advanced  by  eliminating  endangered 
forest  fiber  from  the  supply. 


We  live  in  a  hectic  world; 

one  where  it’s  easy  to 
focus  on  only  what’s  in 
front  of  you,  and  to  miss 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  You  can  follow 
trail  maikers,  but  that  means  you’re 
never  going  to  be  out  in  front  of  the 
pack  forging  the  path.  That  kind  of 
trailblazing  leadership  requires  cre¬ 
ative,  long-range  thinking.  A  new 
report  from  Canopy  and  Green  Press 
Initiative  on  industry  best  practices 
found  that  many  within  the  newspaper 
business  are  already  showing  this  kind 
of  leadership  by  building  sustainability 
ri^t  into  their  business  models. 

Keys  to  leadership 

The  repoit  shows  publishers  have 
the  power  to  make  a  real  difference 
when  they  commit  to  implementing 
paper  procurement  policies  and  pro¬ 
duction  efficiencies,  and  encouraging 
suppliers  to  support  forest  conserva¬ 
tion  initiatives. 

The  environmental  footprint  of 
newspai>ers  is  the  single  largest  of  all 
publishing  sectors.  So,  industry  lead¬ 
ers  have  the  potential  to  make 
among  the  most  significant  contri¬ 
butions  toward  protecting  the 
world’s  forests,  species,  and  climate 
and  improving  forest  management. 

Our  study  of  eco-performance 
within  the  sector  identified  five  areas 
that  are  fundamental  to  leadership 
on  the  environment: 


The  Guardian  —  Embracing 
sustainability 

The  Guardian’s  Environmental  Vision 
and  Paper  Purchasing  Policy  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  environmental  performance 
reporting  that  aims  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  its  operations.  Sustainability  is  at  the 
heart  of  procurement  processes  as  the 
company  recognizes  that  its  suppliers 
represent  a  key  part  of  the  operational 
impact.  But,  sustainability  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  paper  purchasing;  it  is  one  of  the 
Guardian’s  eight  priority  business  areas 
where  the  company  strives  to  live  its 
sustainability  values  throughout  its 
entire  business  operations. 

McClatchy  —  Setting  the  bar 
for  recycled  content 
McClatchy,  owner  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Sacramento  Bee,  Charlotte 
Observer,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
and  Miami  Herald,  has  made  high- 
content  recycled  newsprint  a  priority. 
Last  year,  99  percent  of  the  newsprint 
used  by  McClatchy  newspapers  was 
made  with  some  recycled  fiber.  With 
an  across-the-board  average  recycled 
content  of  70  percent,  McClatchy  is 
an  industry  leader. 

The  Times  of  India  —  Partnering 
with  advertisers 

Leading  up  to  World  Environment  Day 
2011,  the  Times  of  India  launched  a 


•  Recycled  newsprint  is  given  prefer¬ 
ence  due  to  its  smaller  eco-footprint. 


•  Production  efficiency  is  maximized, 
thereby  minimizing  waste. 


•  The  development  of  non-wood  papers, 
such  as  straw  papers,  is  supported  as  an 
alternative  to  virgin  wood. 


Performing  above  the  fold 

The  report  profiles  the  industry  play¬ 
ers  who  stand  out  above  the  fold  on 
the  environment.  These  publishers’ 
efforts  show  the  path  for  companies 
interested  in  making  a  difference  for 
our  planet  through  their  business 
practices. 


Here  is  just  a  sample: 

TTie  Globe  and  Mail  —  Setting  a 
course  with  environmental 
direction 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  developed  a 
robust  Sustainable  Paper  Mandate 
and  is  making  consistent  progress  on 
implementing  its  policy  by  engaging 
suppliers  on  conservation  issues 
throughout  the  supply  chain. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  is  a  member  of 
the  Boreal  Business  Forum,  which 
includes  a  select  group  of  customers 
and  investors  committed  to  tracking 
and  supporting  the  implementation 
of  the  world’s  largest  conservation 


•  Sustainability  is  incorporated  into  the 
core  of  the  company’s  operations. 
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45-day  campaign  with  an  advertising 
partner,  seeking  to  generate  ideas  to 
help  build  a  greener  planet.  For 
every  idea  received,  the  company 
bought  10  kg  of  used  newspaper.  On 
the  final  day,  the  Times  recycled 
these  old  newspapers  to  create  a  100 
percent  recycled  newspaper  colored 
green.  The  green  message  that  the 
newspaper  brought  to  life  was 
“Forests:  Nature  at  your  service”  — 
highlighting  that  forests  play  a  key 
role  in  our  battle  against  climate 
change.  Not  surprisingly,  the  initia¬ 
tive  won  a  Cannes  Lion  2011  award 
for  creativity. 

The  New  York  Times  — 
Championing  better  forest 
management 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  purchases  a 
portion  of  its  newsprint  from  FSC-cer- 
tified  mills  and  consistently  promotes 
the  importance  of  implementing  FSC 
with  its  suppliers.  The  company  also 
regularly  reviews  its  suppliers’  progress 
in  increasing  the  percentage  of  its  for¬ 


est  regions  certified  by  FSC.  As  more 
of  its  suppliers’  operations  switch  to 
FSC,  the  Times  (^.  looks  forward  to 
the  opportunity  to  increase  its  use  of 
FSC-certified  newsprint. 

Mitro  Montrial  —  Going  all  the  way 
with  FSC 

Metro  Montreal,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  chains  of  free  dailies,  devel¬ 
oped  a  leading-edge  environmental 
policy  that  commits  the  newspaper 
to  working  with  suppliers  and 
Canopy  to  promote  sustainable  forest 
management  and  the  protection  of 
endangered  forests.  With  the  policy 
launch,  Metro  Montreal  became  the 
first  nev.'spaper  in  North  America  to 
guarantee  it  will  use  only  FSC-certi- 
fied  newsprint  with  at  least  40  per¬ 
cent  recycled  content. 

Trailblaze,  or  follow. 

Every  newspaper  publisher  has  the 
opportunity  to  choose  where  to  sit  in 
the  pack  when  it  comes  to  environ- 
,  mental  performance  and  advocacy. 


Unlike  those  at  the  back  of  the 
pack,  those  out  in  front  come  with 
built-in  competitive  advantages, 
appeal  to  advertisers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  improved  efficiencies,  and 
direction-setting  brand  associa¬ 
tions. 

Find  Canopy  and  Green  Press 
Initiative’s  complete  newspaper 
leadership  report  at 
canopyplanet.org/business /news¬ 
paper/ above-the-fold/  ® 

About  Canopy 

Canopy  (canopyplanet.org)  safe¬ 
guards  the  world's  forests,  species, 
and  climate  by  harnessing  the  power 
of  the  marketplace  and  changing 
business  practices.  They  work  xvith 
more  than  700  North  American 
hook  publishers,  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  commercial  printers  to 
phase  out  the  use  of  endangered 
forests  and  catalyze  the  supply  of 
environmental  solutions. 


Congratulations  to  the  2011  winner  of  the  $75,000 


for  Excellence  in  Reporting  on  the  Environment 


CALL  FOR  ENTRIES 

The  Metcalf  Institute  for  Mr.tine 
&  Environmental  Reporting  invites 
entries  for  the  seventh  annuel  $75,000 
Grantham  Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Reporting  on  the  Environment  from 
media  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Postmark  Deadlines: 

Books,  January  9, 2012 

All  other  entries,  January  30, 2012 


James  Astill 

for  Seeing  the  Wood 

published  by  The  Economist 

and  to  the  winners  of  $5,000  Awards  of  Special  Merit — 

Jeff  Goodell  for  How  to  Cool  the  Planet  Geoengineering  and 
the  Audacious  Quest  to  Fix  the  Earth's  Climate. 

The  Associated  Press  Investigative  Journalism  Team 

Richard  T.  Pienciak,  Ron  Harris,  Justin  Pritchard,  Jeff  Donn,  Mitch  Weiss, 


The  Grantham  Prize  is  administered 
by  the  Metcalf  institute  for  Marine 
&  Environmental  Reporting. 

Details  aboutihe  Prize  and  application 
^uirements  are  available  at 

’  "^v.*ww.granthainpriz8.org 

The  Grantham  Prize 
Metcalf  Institute  for 
Marine  &  Environmental  Reporting 
University  of  Rhode  island 
Graduate  School  of  Oceanography 
218  South  Ferry  Road 
f  :  Narragansett,  Rl  02882 


Michael  Kunzelman,  Seth  Borenstein,  Rich  Matthews,  Jason  Bronis,  Tamara  Lush, 
Mike  Baker,  Holbrook  Mohr,  Dave  Clark,  Fielding  Cage,  Merrill  Sherman, 
Peter  Prengaman,  and  Cain  Burdeau 
for  Deepwater  Horizon  Breaking  News  Oil  Spill  Coverage. 
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Is  the  ‘Berliner’  Format 
What  U.S.  Readers  Need? 


Midway  between  a  tabloid 
and  a  broadsheet,  the  com¬ 
pact  18.5”  X 12”  size  could  be 
just  \%iiat  U.S.  print  readers 
have  been  waiting  for. 

From  full  color  and  UV  print¬ 
ing  (see  sidebar)  to  better 
paper,  saddle-stitch  binding, 
and  magazine-like  formats, 
European  newspapers  have  reinvent¬ 
ed  their  print  products  through 
investment  in  innovation.  Will  U.S. 
publishers  follow  their  lead? 

‘%Vhen  we  talk  about  the  newspaper 
of  the  future ...  (we)  e?q)ect  that  sm^er 
newspaper  formats  will  become  increas¬ 
ing  popular  due  to  ease  of  handling,” 
said  Gerd  Finkbeiner,  chairman  of 
German  printing  press  manufacturer 
manrolandL  “TTiey  will  also  contain  more 
color  and  especially  be  like  a  magazine.” 

Even  six  years  ago,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  ways  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  consumed  their  daily  staple  of 
news,  commentary,  and  features 
were  changing.  In  late  2005,  free 
tabloid  newspapers  saturated  the 
U.K.  market;  access  to  a  high-speed 
broadband  Internet  connection  in 
the  home  was  more  widespread  and 
getting  cheaper;  and  WAP  and  3G 
phones  alre^y  were  bringing  the 
Web  to  the  mobile  generation. 

For  the  Guardian  and  Observer 
newspapers  (and  parent  firm 
Guardian  News  and  Media)  to  thrive 
in  this  new,  dynamic  and  fluid  mar¬ 
ketplace,  a  new  direction  —  and  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  way 
they  delivered  content  to  readers  — 
was  needed.  “The  challenge  for  us 
was  to  remain  true  to  our  journalism, 
now  attracting  a  record  worldwide 
audience  online,  while  at  the  same 
time  finding  a  modem  print  format 
for  a  new  generation  of  readers  in 
this  country,”  Guardian  editor  Alan 


Rusbridger  explained  at  the  time. 

It  had  become  obvious  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  broadsheet  format  no  longer 
fit  the  needs  of  the  paper  and  its 
readers.  Something  fresh  and  excit¬ 
ing  was  needed.  And  while  the  Times 
and  Independent  had  turned  tabloid 
with  some  success,  the  format  didn’t 
feel  right  for  the  Guardian.  (One  year 
later,  the  Observer  would  follow  the 
Guardian’s  lead.)  Although  now 
more  familiar,  the  so-called 
“Berliner”  size  —  midway  between  a 
tabloid  and  a  broadsheet  —  was 
common  in  Europe  (France,  Italy, 
Spain)  but  had  never  been  used 
before  in  the  U.K.  Named  after  a 
newspaper  designer,  the  format  is 
popular  because  it  still  allows  sepa¬ 
rately  folded  sections,  yet  feels  more 
like  a  magazine  size  when  folded. 

Guardian  Print  Center  is  able  to 
print  in  two  sizes  straight  off  the 
press:  full  Berliner  and  half  Berliner. 
The  print  site  is  capable  of  eight  to 
80  pages,  full  Berliner,  full  color,  in  a 
single  pass,  and  16  to  160  pages,  half 
Berliner,  full  color,  in  a  single  pass. 


(Other  sizes  are  available  but  would 
require  offline  trimming.)  The  entire 
enterprise  involved  an  investment  of 
£80m,  of  which  £50m  was  spent  on 
new,  state-of-the-art  presses  specially 
commissioned  from  German  manu¬ 
facturer  manroland.  The  other  £30m 
went  into  the  construction  of  new 
print  sites  for  them  in  London  and 
Manchester. 

One  in  the  U.S.  to  date 

In  a  2006  U.S.  debut,  the  Journal 
and  Courier  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  50 
miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis, 
began  running  the  Berliner  size  on  a 
manroland  press.  At  18.5  inches  long 
by  12  inches  wide,  the  JSrCs  Berliner 
is  smaller  than  the  broadsheet  com¬ 
mon  to  U.S.  dailies.  (The  Journal 
and  Courier  previously  was  22.5 
inches  by  13.5  inches.)  But  the  new 
format  is  larger  than  a  typical  tabloid 
newspaper’s  13.5  inches  x  11.25  inch¬ 
es.  Most  importantly,  perhaps,  it 
allows  an  edition  to  be  packaged  in 
familiar,  physically  separate  newspa¬ 
per  sections. 
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“The  compact  Berliner  format  still  allows  for 
separately  folded  sections,  yet  feels  more  like  a 
magazine  size  when  folded.” 


The  smaller  page  means  there  are 
more  of  them  so  that  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  news  coverage  stays 
about  the  same,  said  executive  editor 
Julie  Doll.  Most  Monday  morning 
editions  are  between  28  and  32 
pages,  compared  with  the  previous 
format  of  24  pages.  Besides  making 
the  paper  smaller,  the  new  presses 
added  more  color  pages  —  up  to  48  a 
day.  The  previous  plant  could  print 
fewer  than  20  pages  in  color. 

Readers  seem  to  like  the  format, 
according  to  focus  group  studies,  as 
do  advertisers.  In  addition  to  market 
differentiation,  the  Berliner  option 
offers  full  color  and  better  print 
reproduction.  And  instead  of  selling 
ad  space  in  the  traditional  measure¬ 
ment  of  inches,  ads  in  the  Berliner 
are  sold  based  on  the  percentage  of 
space  they  fill  on  a  page,  so  the  value 
proposition  is  different. 

With  a  daily  circulation  of  some 
36,000,  the  J&C  is  produced  at  a 
$24  million  offset  printing  plant  that 
Gannett  fitted  specifically  for  the 
Berliner.  Its  MAN  Geoman  press 
consists  of  three  full-color  towers, 
four  inline  end-mounted  reelstands. 
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five  formers  (two  pairs  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  former  for  webs  up  to  35 
inches  wide),  a  jaw  folder  with  quar¬ 
ter-folding  capability,  and  a  stitcher. 

It  was  time  for  a  U.S.  newspaper  to 
try  the  new  format,  said  Barbara 
Henry,  senior  president  of  the 
Interstate  Group  of  Gannett  Co.,  par¬ 
ent  of  the  Journal  and  Courier,  at  the 
time.  “I  think  we’re  slow  to  change  in 
this  busine.ss,”  said  Henry,  who 
retired  in  mid-2008. 

As  always,  especially  in  the  current 
economy,  cost  is  a  major  considera¬ 
tion.  But  the  Berliner  format  may  be 
appealing  to  newspaper  owmers 
already  looking  for  new  equipment. 
Gannett  chose  Lafayette  for  the 
Berliner,  because  the  paper  needed 
to  replace  its  mid-1960s  letterpress 
operation  anyway,  according  to  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  Gary  Suisman. 

And  then  there’s  the  consumables 
consideration,  namely  ink  and  paper. 
Newspapers  across  the  country  have 
been  getting  smaller  in  size  as  the 
cost  of  newsprint  has  increased 
steadily.  Suisman  estimates  that  the 
Berliner  is  reducing  the  paper’s 
newsprint  costs  by  10  to  15  percent 
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annually.  “Green”  sustainability  is 
another  production  benefit.  For  com¬ 
panies  that  pride  themselves  on  their 
commitment  to  the  environment,  the 
Berliner  switch  is  an  excellent  way  to 
save  paper. 


manroland  Geoman  Press 


Benefits  of  UV 
printing  and  other 
press  innovations 


AS  NEWSPAPERS  CONTINUE 
TO  LOOK  FOR  WAYS  TO 
IMPROVE  THEIR  PRODUCT 
with  enhanced  quality  that 
will  attract  new  readers  and 
advertisers,  manroland  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  with  UV  printing. 
Existing  installations  worldwide 
are  experiencing  success  with 
this  groundbreaking  and  innova¬ 
tive  technology. 
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manroland  UV  dryers 

V  , 

Easy  upgrade  to  existing  press. 
The  physical  size  of  the  UV  equip¬ 
ment  is  small  enough  to  make  the 
upgrade  relatively  simple. 

Generates  lower  waste  than  con¬ 
ventional  heatset 
Waste  from  UV  is  comparable  to 
that  of  coldset  waste. 

Lower  initial  o^ital  investment 
than  conventional  heatset 


The  capital  investment  for  the 
necessary’  UV  equipment  is 
much  less  than  adding  conven¬ 
tional  heatset  equipment 

More  ecologically  friendly. 

UV  consumes  less  energy  than 
heatset  and  emits  fewer  volatile 
organic  compounds. 

Small  physical  footprint 
LTV  technology'  allows  for  retrofit 
of  the  technology  in  an  existing 
pressroom. 

Options  for  press  installations. 
Applications  for  both  blanket-to- 
blanket  and  CIC  are  available. 

Improved  curing  process. 

UV  now  meets  the  demand  for 
high-volume  printing  at  speeds 
up  to  80,000  iph. 


PRODUCTION 


“it  was  always  our  dream  to 
build  a  hail  where  we  could 
!  replace  presses  without  stop* 
I  ping  production,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  now  able  to  do” 
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“We  planned  to  use  the  two  presses  we 
bought  in  1998  for  12  to  14  years,”  Brehm 
said.  “Now  we  expect  a  considerable 
increase  in  productivity  through  the  new 
features  and  the  higher  printing  speed. 
Furthermore,  we  can  print  in  higher  quality 
and  with  fewer  personnel,  but  there  will  not 
be  any  layoffs.  We  have  not  cut  any  jobs  for 
operational  reasons  since  1993.  The  staffs 
are  moved  to  other  areas  of  the  company 
that  are  growing. 

“The  new  press  is  a  technological  leap  for¬ 
ward  for  us,”  Brehm  said.  “In  (the)  future, 
we  will  be  printing  on  one  press  instead  of 
two,  which  will  result  in  considerable  sav¬ 
ings  in  consumable  materials  and  energy. 

We  aim  to  offer  premium  products,  and  so 
we  expect  much  higher  print  quality." 


Rendering  of  Goss 

Colorliner  CPS  DC  Thomson  &  Co  Ltd 


Newspaper  publisher  DC 
Thomson  in  Scotland  will 
be  the  first  U.K.  publisher 
to  install  the  new 
Colorliner  CPS  press,  a 
compact  double-width 
model  developed  by  Goss 
International  to  provide 
versatility,  high  print  quali¬ 
ty,  simplified  operation, 
and  a  high  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  relative  to  investment 
cost.  The  eight-tower  sys¬ 
tem  with  heatset  capacity 
will  print  at  up  to  90,000 
copies  per  hour,  driven  by  a 
full  automation  package 
including  Goss  Autoplate 
plate-changing  technology 
and  closed-loop  controls. 

“We  are  pleased  to  be 
continuing  our  100-year 
partnership  with  Goss 
through  the  installation  of 
a  new  Colorliner  CPS 


press,”  said  chief  operating 
officer  David  Thomson. 
“The  press  will  provide  the 
high  levels  of  quality  and 
automation  required  to 
take  our  newspapers  for¬ 
ward  with  renewed  confi¬ 
dence.  DC  Thomson  is 
proud  to  be  investing  in 
the  future  of  print.” 
Thomson  added  that  the 
company  also  will  recon¬ 
figure  existing  Goss  equip¬ 
ment  into  a  seven-tower, 
two-folder  system  as  part 
of  its  investment.  “A  major 
controls  upgrade  and  other 
enhancements,  combined 
with  the  robust  design  of 
the  Colorliner  press  fami¬ 
ly,  will  extend  the  produc¬ 
tivity  and  competitive  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  existing 
equipment  well  into  the 
future,”  he  said. 


New  modular  press 

AT  IFRA,  MANROLAND  INTRODUCED  A 
NEW  MODULAR,  BLANKET-TO-BLANKET 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  The  COLORMAN  e;line 
is  designed  to  operate  different  modules 
that  would  allow  it  to  print  in  different  con¬ 
figurations  —  such  as  printing  a  newspaper 
during  the  morning  hours,  and  then  printing 
a  magazine  or  color  ad  inserts  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  first  e:line  will  operate  at 
newspaper  publisher  AllgSuer 
Zeitungsverlag  in  Kempten,  Germany. 
Installation  is  to  begin  next  spring  with  live 
production  scheduled  to  start  in  autumn 
2012.  “It  was  always  our  dream  to  build  a 
hall  where  we  could  replace  presses  without 
stopping  production,  and  this  is  what  we  are 
now  able  to  do,”  said  managing  director 
Markus  Brehm. 


Oce  at  IFRA 

.\t  llu‘  ll‘K.\  Ivxpo  in  Oi  tobcT,  Oco  pro.xiMitecI  liow  of’fic'ic'iitly  il.s 
iu‘\\  .IntStri-an'i  itiul  ColorSlnxtm  .snrii's  can  liaiullc  nuilli|ilc  runs  of 
tiioiisaiuis  ()l\li,nital  newspapers  in  one  shift.  .\s  a  ser\  iee  to  show 
atteinlees,  daily  newspapers  in  tabloid  format  were  piodueed  on  a 
(,'anon  imaj^i'l’UbSS. 

()(  f.  AI  .SO  WNOl  N(  1  I)  two  M  \V  M.VV  .Sl’MM  K  1M<IM  Sl  l  I  .S: 

►  .Swiss  I’ost  started  |iroduetion  of  persohali/ed  newspapers 
\o\  .  1  on  a  .h-tStreain  1()()(). 

►  Inteixal.  a  Paris-based  Primeh  |irint  sen  iee  prox  itler, 
inlroduees  the  .li'tStrc'am  I  lOO  for  national  and  international 
news|)ai)ei'  produetion  this  month. 
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NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  LEARNED  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  EFFICIENCY 
AND  REDUCE  PRODUCTION  OVERHEAD  AT  THE  AGFA  GRAPHICS 
STAND  AT  IFRA,  WHERE  THE  COMPANY  DEMONSTRATED  THE  NEWEST 
ENHANCEMENTS  TO  ITS  MARKET-LEADING  :ARKITEX  WORKFLOW 
SOFTWARE  SUITE.  “Software  can  help  you  get  out  in  front  in  the  most 
efficient  way  when  faced  with  challenging  economic  conditions,”  said 
Barry  Landsberg,  Agfa’s  product  manager  for  newspapers.  “Advanced 
software  solutions  such  as  those  in  the  lArkitex  family  provide  newspa¬ 
per  printers  with  the  added  advantage  they  need  to  help  optimize 
resources  and  increase  their  bottom  line." 


The  :Arkitex  Director  workflow  management  system  acts  as  a  control 
center  for  the  entire  workflow,  automating  complex  tasks  with  ease  and 
allowing  the  monitoring  of  production  all  the  way  to  press.  Visitors  to 
the  Agfa  Graphics  stand  saw  demonstrations  of  the  newly  enhanced 
Version  8,  which  includes  the  ability  to  display  soft-proofs  as  a  flip-book, 
and  to  stitch  advertisements  into  the  page. 

Meanwhile.  lArkitex  PlateReady  software  enhances  the  Barenschee 
Plate  Tower  by  giving  it  a  more  intuitive  user  interface.  The  Plate  Tower 
plate  buffer,  which  stores  plates  after  imaging  and  before  punching  and 
bending,  allows  the  pressroom  to  get  plates  when  needed  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  all  of  the  plates  to  image  or  without  sorting  through 
stacks  of  pre-imaged  plates. 
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Kodak  extends 
newspaper  reach 

THE  KODAK  BOOTH  AT  IFRA  WAS 
DEDICATED  TO  ADDRESSING  THE 
VARIED  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  AND  SEMI-COMMER¬ 
CIAL  NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS,  such 
as  fully  automated  online  computer-to- 
plate  systems  with  flexible  plate  formats 
offering  minimal  operator  effort,  moni¬ 
toring,  and  intervention.  Kodak  R&D 
focused  on  the  advantages  of  thermal 
over  violet  technology.  Visitors  to  the 
Kodak  booth  saw  how'  the  company’s 
thermal  systems  have  addressed  the  com¬ 
mon  environmental  issues  as  well  as 
enhanced  sustainability  through  low- 
chemistry  and  true  chemistiy-free  pro¬ 
duction. 

Kodak  also  highlighted  future  develop¬ 
ment  activities  with  a  plate  technology 
demo  for  high-volume  applications. 
Improvements  are  focused  on  reduced 
environmental  impact,  including  elimina¬ 
tion  of  preheat,  reduced  water  consump¬ 
tion,  low-chemistry  consumption  and  a 
smaller  processing  footprint,  while  main¬ 
taining  or  improving  the  current  benefits 
of  robustness  and  speed.  The  firm  also 
introduced  its  second-generation  non¬ 
process  newspaper  printing  plate.  Kodak 
said  it  has  already  achieved  great  success 
with  the  first-generation  plate,  which  is 
used  in  more  than  100  accounts.  Non¬ 
process  technblogj’  doesn’t  need  chem¬ 
istry,  chemicals,  cleanout  solutions,  or 
water  to  mix  with  chemistry  or  wash  out 
the  plate.  Also,  it  doesn’t  require  addi¬ 
tional  energy  to  run  processors,  cleanout 
units,  or  a  debris  removal  system.  It  elim¬ 
inates  disposal  of  contaminated 
water /waste  and  containers,  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  most  thermal  platesetters,  and 
offers  stochastic  screening  capabilities  at 
up  to  200,000  impressions  in  typical 
coldset  web  applications.  It  also  can  be 
read  by  the  human  eye  as  well  as  the  lat¬ 
est  inline  camera  systems. 

Kodak  also  showcased  its  ColorFlow 
Pro  Software  with  Ink  Optimizing 
Solution  option  within  the  Prinergy 
Workflow  System.  This  innovative  solu¬ 
tion  can  help  significantly  reduce  ink  con¬ 
sumption,  while  improving  print  quality 
through  greater  press  stability. 
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lArkItex  Director 


Soft-proofs  displayed  as  a  flip-book  in  the  :Arkitex  workflow 
management  system 


MANAGING  WORKFLOW 

BETTER 


At  Your 
Service 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  IS  THE  LIFEBLOOD  OF  ANY  INDUSTRY  - 
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One  of  the  most  underestimated  a^ects  of  business  today  is  good  old- 
fashioned  customer  service.  Newspapers  that  create  and  execute  a 
customer  service  business  strategy  recognize  that  delivering  high- 
quality  service  is  a  powerful  tool  in  a  rapidly  evolving  industry  and 
tough  economy.  How  does  practicing  good  customer  service  benefit 
newspapers?  By  creating  opportunities  to  improve  subscription 
sales,  renewals,  product  distribution  and  delivery,  advertising  sales, 
back  issue  requests,  and  general  queries. 
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At  Your  Service 


First  impressions  matter 
Newspapers  compete  for  readers  in 
many  different  ways.  When  readers 
choose  a  news  source,  time  and  con¬ 
venience  is  a  major  deciding  factor. 
And  with  digital  options  at  their  fin¬ 
gertips,  many  have  come  to  expect 
instant  gratification.  “We  need  to  get 
it  right  the  first  time  as  customers 
may  not  give  us  the  chance  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  try,”  said  Carroll  Duckworth,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press.  “If,  per¬ 
haps,  they  give  us  the  opportunity  for 
a  second  chance,  it  nee^  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  seamlessly,  because  a  botched 
recovery  screams  incompetence.” 

Customer  satisfaction  is  essential 
for  maintaining  any  company’s  cus¬ 
tomer  base.  Technology  has  made  it 
ea^  to  obtain  news  and  information 
through  the  Internet,  but  what  sets  a 
newspaper  apart  from  an  online 
news  source  is  solid,  attentive  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  “An  online  news 
source  will  not  call  you  to  see  if  you 
are  happy  with  the  product  they  are 
putting  out.  A  newspaper  should,” 
said  Evelyn  Bruns  with  Crossfire 
Newspaper  Group,  a  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  company. 

“A  large  amount  of  customer  con¬ 
tact  occurs  in  unstructured  and 
informal  situations,  and  every  one 
of  these  occurrences  represents  an 
opportunity  to  win  or  lose  a  cus¬ 
tomer,”  said  Tim  Weddle,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press.  He  said  to  think  of  the 
victories  newspapers  are  capable  of 
winning  if  every  individual  in  the 
company  is  trained  and  buys  into 
the  customer  service  philosophy  of 
the  newspaper;  then,  imagine  the 
losses  suffered  when  there  is  no 
such  strategy. 

Use  tcchnologv’  to  your 
ad\'antage 

When  it  comes  to  turning  readers 
into  repeat  subscribers,  newspapers 
must  continue  to  be  innovative  as 
they  address  the  needs  of  an  ever- 
changing  readership,  said  Bill  Green, 
circulation  director  of  The 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star.  “We  devel¬ 
oped  a  very  successful  paid  website 
model  along  with  a  very  nice  e-edi¬ 


tion  package.  This  accounts  for 
around  7  percent  of  our  circulation,” 
he  said. 

Outstanding  customer  service 
means  making  yourself  accessible  in 
as  many  places  as  possible. 
Embracing  technology  in  all  its  forms 
allows  newspapers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tech-sawy  readers.  Newspaper 
Next  LLC  has  developed  ScanScribe 
—  a  tool  that  utilizes  a  QR  code  on 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper,  giv¬ 
ing  readers  the  ability  to  sign  up  for  a 
subscription  on  their  smartphones. 

Recognizing  that  telemarketing  has 
its  limits.  Crossfire  developed  a  soft¬ 
ware  program  —  Circulation 
Marketing  Analytic  Software,  or 
CMAS  —  that  helps  newspapers 
manage  their  databases  and  reach 
out  to  potential  subscribers.  The  soft¬ 
ware  tags  any  federal,  state,  and  in- 
house  Do  Not  Call  (DNC)  numbers, 
finding  email  addresses  and/or  mail¬ 
ing  addresses  to  use  in  place  of  the 
restricted  phone  numbers.  “This 
op)ens  up  a  wider  range  of  potential 
customers  a  newspaper  cannot 
reach  through  telemarketing,”  Bruns 
said. 

Balancing  act 
Newspapjers  must  constantly  be 
thinking  of  how  to  better  serve  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  “We  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  products  and  services  that  are 
pleasing  to  both  groups,  while  look¬ 
ing  at  these  situations  as  challenges 
and  opportunities,  not  problems,” 
Duckworth  said. 

By  providing  products  and  services 
that  readers  want,  newspapers  can 
increase  the  opportunity  for  their 
advertisers  to  succeed.  “Many  news¬ 
papers  have  cut  off  fringe  circulation 
to  save  distribution  costs  but  at  the 
same  time  decreased  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,”  Duckworth  said.  “In  some  sit¬ 
uations  it  makes  sense,  but  in  others 
it’s  suicide.” 

Green  pointed  out  that  the  core  of 
the  newspaper  business  is  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  “I  have  a  very  good  working 
relationship  with  the  ad  manager. 

We  work  closely  together  to  convey 
an  attitude  that  we  are  there  to  be  of 
service,”  he  said.  Communication 


4  TIPS  FROM  TIM  WEDDLE, 
advertising  director  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 

Establish  that  every  individual  in  the 
I  company  is  responsible  for  customer 
service.  This  includes  advertising  reps 
who  encounter  unhappy  readers; 
editorial  writers  who  encounter 
customers  who  are  unhappy  with 
delivery  service;  circulation  employees 
who  talk  to  a  classified  customer  upset 
about  billing,  etc. 

2  Define  and  teach  the  principles  of 
strong  customer  service,  and  empower 
company  representatives  to  confront 
customer  issues  at  their  level,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  position  or  department. 

3  Beware  of  deploying  processes  (voice 
mail,  online  widgets,  e-tearsheets,  e- 
statements,  etc.)  that  serve  to  distance 
the  newspaper  from  its  customers  or 
are  only  for  the  paper’s  convenience. 
We  have  to  establish  how  these 
processes  will  enhance  the  customer 
experience  in  terms  of  better  service, 
flexibility,  or  convenience. 

4  Keep  promises  to  the  customer  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization. 


Newspaper  Next 
LLC  has  devel¬ 
oped  ScanScribe 
—  a  tool  that  uti¬ 
lizes  a  QR  code 
on  the  front 
page  of  the 
newspaper,  giv¬ 
ing  readers  the 
ability  to  sign  up 
for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  their 
smartphones. 
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Chattanooga 
Times  Free  Press 
customer  service 
department. 

Front  row  L-R: 
Jessica  Coverdale, 
Jeri  May,  Sandra 
Rogers,  James 
Stevens,  Alesia 
Sanders; 


Back  row  L-R: 

Belinda  Stewart, 

Kelly  Clements, 

Taylor  MacKinnon,  \a||t 
Yolanda  Farley, 

Arran  Williams 


To  be  good  in 
any  industry,  it 
makes  sense  to 
look  at  the  best 
practices  across 
industries,” 


across  all  departments  is  a  vital  sur¬ 
vival  tool  as  newspapers  strive  to  out¬ 
smart  competition  from  all  sides. 

Bruns  described  the  process  in 
terms  of  the  bottom  line.  Readers 
want  attention-grabbing  news  con¬ 
tent,  along  with  advertisements  that 
will  save  them  money.  If  readers  are 
satisfied  with  the  content  and  are 
receiving  adequate  delivery  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  from  the  newspaper, 
then  a  consistent  stream  of  new  and 
continuing  subscribers  should  fol¬ 
low.  “This  consistency  shows  advertis¬ 
ers  that  their  investment  vyith  the 
newspaper  isn’t  wasted.” 

Outside  examples 
“We  need  to  learn  from  the  service  we 
personally  experience,  whether  it’s 
with  the  cashier  at  the  grocery  store 
or  the  person  at  the  drive-thru,” 
Duckworth  said,  adding  that  some¬ 
times  it’s  not  necessarily  what  is  said, 
but  how  it’s  said.  Sincerity,  expres¬ 
sions  of  thanks,  and  apologies  go  a 
long  way  in  maintaining  customers. 

Some  of  the  strongest  examples  of 
loyal  customers  and  quality  care  come 
from  outside  our  industry.  A  J.D. 
Power  and  Associates  cross-industry 
report  released  earlier  this  year  titled 
“Achieving  Excellence  in  Customer 
Service”  identified  40  brands  as  J.D. 
Power  2011  Customer  Service 
Champions.  They  were  selected 
through  customer  feedback,  and  some 
standout  companies  from  the  list 
include  Cadillac,  T-Mobile,  Enterprise 
Rent-A-Car,  Southwest  Airlines,  and 
Zappos.com. 


“To  be  good  in  any  industry,  it 
makes  sense  to  look  at  the  best  pr2ic- 
tices  across  industries,”  said  Gary 
Tucker,  senior  vice  president  of  global 
services  and  emerging  industries  at 
J.D.  Power  and  Associates,  in  a 
release.  “Every  day,  consumers  inter¬ 
act  with  companies  from  a  myriad  of 
industries.  Invariably,  they  compare 
the  quality  of  these  service  experi¬ 
ences.  Industries  and  companies 
should  be  doing  the  same  if  they 
expect  to  keep  pace  in  today’s  increas¬ 
ingly  competitive  environment.” 

“I  think  a  great  example  of  customer 
service  can  be  observed  in  the  airline 
industry,”  Weddle  said.  “Southwest 
Airlines  is  a  great  example  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  offers  the  same  product  as 
the  other  companies  and  faces  the 
same  market  forces  but  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  such  a  different  outlook  and 
experiences  such  a  drastically  differ¬ 
ent  result.” 

Southwest  Airlines  consistently 
ranks  as  one  of  the  top  companies  in 
customer  satisfaction  surveys  and  is 
routinely  named  among  the  top  five 
“Most  Admired  Corporations  in 
America”  and  “Best  American 
Companies  to  Work  For”  in  Fortune 
magazine.  Founded  in  1971  by  Herb 
Kelleher,  the  company’s  success  was 
in  daring  to  be  different.  The  airline 
offers  low  fares  by  eliminating  unnec¬ 
essary  services  and  has  built  traffic  in 
secondary  airports  to  avoid  crowds. 

Although  Kelleher  stepped  down  as 
chairman  and  CEO  in  2008,  his  lega¬ 
cy  remains  in  the  company  he  built. 

In  an  article  for  the  Peter  F.  Drucker 


Gary  Tucker,  senior  vice  president 
of  global  services  and  emerging 
industries  at  J.D.  Power  and 
Associates 
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At  Your  Service 


^CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

DO’S  and  DON’TS 

Tips  from  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free 
Press,  The  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  and  Crossfire 
Newspaper  Group. 

DO... 

-  Respond  to  inquiries  in  a  timely  manner 

-  Follow  up  with  readers  to  make  sure  they  are 
enjoying  subscriber  benefits  to  the  fullest 

-  Be  accessible  through  multiple  channels  of 
communication 

-  Resolve  issues  quickly  and  efficiently 

-  Make  customers  feel  important 

.  -  Maintain  a  positive  attitude  when  talking  to  readers 

and  advertisers 

-  Convey  the  benefits  of  subscribing 

-  Foster  employee  loyalty  to  the  newspaper 

DON’T... 

-  Frustrate  customers  by  using  outdated  or  inefficient 
call  software  -  make  it  easy  for  them  to  talk  to  a 
real  person 

-  Create  a  language  barrier  by  outsourcing  customer 
service  to  a  foreign  country 

-  Make  it  difficult  for  a  customer  to  resolve  an  issue 

-  Waste  valuable  time 

-  Forget  to  be  patient 


Foundation,  Kelleher  described  the  company’s  strategy: 
“We  market  ourselves  based  on  the  personality  and  spirit 
of  ourselves.  That  sounds  like  an  easy  claim  but,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  supremely  dangerous  position  to  stake  out  because  if 
you’re  wrong,  customers  will  let  you  know  —  with  a 
vengeance.  Customers  are  like  a  force  of  nature:  You  can’t 
fool  them,  and  you  ignore  them  at  your  own  peril.” 

Another  customer  service  champ  is  Zappos.com.  The 
motto  of  Zappos  is  “powered  by  service,”  and  it’s  a  motto 
the  company  doesn’t  take  lightly.  On  its  website,  the  com¬ 
pany  includes  its  10  family  core  values,  customer  testimo¬ 
nials,  blogs,  and  customer  videos  to  showcase  the 
Zapjws.com  “experience.”  Part  of  this  experience  is 
achieved  by  recruiting  employees  who  live  and  breathe 
the  Zappos  customer  service  philosophy. 

In  a  Harvard  Business  Review  article.  Bill  Taylor, 
author  of  “Practically  Radical:  Not-So-Crazy  Ways  to 
Transform  Your  Company,  Shake  Up  Your  Industry,  and 
Challenge  Yourself,”  wrote  that  Zappos  pays  new  employ¬ 
ees  to  quit.  You  read  that  right.  Employees  are  put 
through  a  rigorous  four-week  training  period,  but  after 
the  first  week  Zappos  presents  “The  Offer”  —  a  $1,000 
check,  just  to  quit.  Some  take  the  money  and  run;  the  rest 
finish  their  training  with  a  renewed  commitment  to  car¬ 
rying  out  the  company’s  values. 

Hiring  and  retaining  dedicated  people  has  big  implica¬ 
tions.  “Companies  don’t  engage  emotionally  with  their 
customers  —  people  do.  If  you  want  to  create  a  memo¬ 


rable  company,  you  have  to  fill  your  company  with  mem¬ 
orable  people,”  Taylor  wrote. 

Help  is  available 

Putting  a  renewed  focus  on  customer  service  may  seem 
daunting  if  you’re  short  on  employees,  resources,  time,  or 
all  of  the  above.  That’s  why  Crossfire  and  similar  compa¬ 
nies  are  here  to  help  turn  satisfied  customers  into  repeat 
customers. 

“Retention  clIIs  and  customer  service  calls  show  the 
customer  that  a  newspaper  is  truly  intertoied  in  their 
satisfaction,”  Bruns  said.  However,  the  amount  of  con¬ 
tact  being  made  is  very  important.  “Too  few  calls, 
emails,  or  direct  mailing  may  make  you  irrelevant,  and 
too  much  communication  can  make  readers  feel  inun¬ 
dated,”  Bruns  said. 

Direct  response  mailers  and  bind-in  order  form 
envelopes  are  another  strategy  to  reel  in  higher  circula¬ 
tion  numbers.  B&W  Press  focuses  on  increasing  customer 
response  rates  while  simultaneously  lowering  mailing 
costs.  B&W  creates  custom  printed  forms  featuring  every¬ 
thing  from  new  product  development  to  high-volume 
production  management. 

“Our  formats  have  a  built-in  business  reply  return  enve¬ 
lope,  plus  the  flyer  portion  subscription  offer.  This  all-in- 
one  combination  has  the  potential  for  up  to  a  5  percent 
return  from  readers  of  the  paper,”  said  Paul  Beegan, 
owner  and  president  of  B&W  Press. 
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“CREATING  CUSTOMER  EVANGELISTS:  HOW 
LOYAL  CUSTOMERS  BECOME  A  VOLUNTEER 
SALES  FORCE”  ‘ 

Authors  Ben  McConnell  and  Jackie  Huba  outline  the  six 
basic  tenets  of  how  to  create  customer  “evangelists”  who 
spread  the  word  about  your  company: 


Customer  plus-delta:  Continuously  gather  customer  feedback 
Napsterize  knowledge:  Make  it  a  point  to  share  knowledge  freely 
Build  the  buzz:  Expertly  build  word-of-mouth  networks 


Create  community:  Encourage  communities  of  customers 
^  ^  to  meet  and  share 

Make  bite-size  chunks:  Devise  specialized,  smaller 
offerings  to  get  customers  to  bite 

Create  a  cause:  Focus  on  making  the  world,  or  your  industry  better 


“We  market  ourselves  based 
on  the  personality  and  spirit 
of  ourselves.  That  sounds 
like  an  easy  claim  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  supremely 
dangerous  position  to  stake 
out  because  if  you’re  wrong, 
customers  will  let  you  know 
—  with  a  vengeance.” 

Herb  Kelleher  -  Founder  of  Southwest  Airlines 


The  big  picture 

Weddle  recalled  an  interesting  experience 
involving  a  popular  story  and  potential 
advertisers.  The  newspaper  published  a 
“Restaurant  Inspection  Report”  in  print 
and  online  and,  in  the  process,  upset  many 
of  the  locally  owned  restaurants  in  town 
that  were  flagged  for  offenses  such  as  hav¬ 
ing  mold  in  the  ice  dispenser.  Although  the 
report  fulfilled  the  newspaper’s  mission  of 
reporting  important  news  to  the  communi¬ 
ty,  Weddle  said  it  has  been  challenging  to 
retain  those  restaurants  as  regular  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  fact  is,  the  newspaper  and  its  Web 
product  is  absolutely  the  place  these  busi¬ 
nesses  need  to  be,  and  although  most  of 
our  advertisers  understand  that,  we  have  to 
help  them  get  over  their  adverse  emotional 
reaction  and  look  at  the  positive  reader 
results,”  he  said. 

Without  compelling  editorial  content, 
there  won’t  be  an  audience  to  view  those 
ads  —  whether  in  print  or  online.  “It’s  cru¬ 
cial  that  all  newspaper  departments  — 
including  editorial,  advertising,  circulation, 
production,  and  accounting  —  buy  into 
and  contribute  to  the  idea  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  a  critical  community  mission:  to 
report  the  complete  news,”  Weddle  said,  s 
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FIRST 


What  does  it 
mean,  and  where 
will  it  take  us? 


— 


By  Ellen  Sterling 


By  the  end  of  2010,  41  percent  of 
Americans  said  they  got  most 
of  their  news  about  national 
and  international  issues  online, 
up  17  percent  from  2009. 
Statistics  for  other  kinds  of  news  were 
similar,  and  anecdotal  evidence  suggests 
that  when  the  next  State  of  the  News 
Media  report  from  Pew  Research  Center’s 
Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 
comes  out  in  March  2012,  the  digital  - 
sector  will  show  continued  growth. 
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“Digital  First  in  its  essence  is  a  concept  built 
behind  content  and  audience.  As  a  local  news 
medium,  we  must  deliver  our  content  to  our 
audience  using  the  quickest  means  at  our 
disposal.  No  surprise  that  those  means  are 
digital,  hence  digital  first,  print  last.” 


Print  enterprises  are  well  aware 
that  the  digital  incursion  has 
become  a  revolution,  and  as  a 
result  many  have  taken  up  the  cry  of 
“digital  first”  as  their  business 
mantra.  But,  they  all  point  out  that 
they  still  aim  to  serve  those  audi¬ 
ences  who  prefer  print. 

On  Sept.  7,  2011,  CEO  John 
Paton,  who  originated  the  phrase, 
announced  the  arrival  of  Digital 
First  Media  Inc.,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  the  products 
of  both  Journal  Register  Co.  and 
MediaNews  Group,  a  total  of  more 
than  65  newspapers  across  the 
country  plus  the  digital  and  online 
offerings  of  each. 

In  his  Oct.  18,  2011  post  on  the 
International  Newsmedia 
Marketing  Association  (INMA) 
blog,  Adam  Burnham,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  local  sales  for  Journal 
Register  Co.,  defined  the  term. 
Burnham  WTOte,  “Digital  First  in  its 
essence  is  a  concept  built  behind 
content  and  audience.  As  a  local 
news  medium,  we  must  deliver  our 
content  to  our  audience  using  the 
quickest  means  at  our  disposal.  No 
surprise  that  those  means  are  digi¬ 
tal,  hence  digital  first,  print  last.” 

Even  people  in  the  news  business 
who  haven’t  adopted  the  term  “digi¬ 
tal  first”  have  adopted  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  serving  their  audience 
as  quicWy  and  as  locally  as  possible. 

Print  second 

Leah  S.  Dunaief  is  publisher  of 
Times  Beacon  Record  Newspapers, 
a  chain  of  seven  weekly  newspapers 
located  along  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  Computerization 
came  to  her  enterprise  early.  “We 
began  with  computerized  mailing 
lists  in  1981,”  she  said.  “The  Internet 
has  been  wonderfully  liberating. 

“Initially,  we  just  put  our  current 
issue  online.  But  we  learned  quickly 


that  the  Web  is  not  just  a  tableau 
for  print.  So,  while  we  continue  to 
put  each  issue  online,  the  website 
now  has  an  immediacy  and  liveli¬ 
ness  that  captures  one’s  attention 
like  television  does.” 

But  she  emphasized  that  print  and 
digital  are  not  “a  competition. 

Digital  is  a  welcome  medium,”  she 
said.  “Sooner  or  later  I  know  we’ll 
find  a  way  to  monetize  our  Web 
presence  more  than  we  do  now.  I 
look  at  IBM  as  an  example.  When 
Dell  began  making  computers  and 
selling  them  for  less  than  IBM  did, 
IBM  adapted  and  became  a  busi¬ 
ness  service  organization.” 

Dunaief  described  how  the  print 
and  digital  products  she  offers  com¬ 
plement  each  other.  “Newspapers,” 
she  said,  “may  get  smaller,  but  they 
will  still  be  important.  If  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  content,  the  newspapers  will 
always  carry  the  day.  But  we  know 
that  the  Internet  is  a  wonderful 
medium  for  instant  communication. 
For  example,  we  put  up  election 
results  immediately  after  the  Board 
of  Elections  does.  We  can  carry 
news  of  hurricanes,  earthquakes  and 
similar  events  immediately.” 

The  richer  and  deeper  content 
carries  the  print  edition.  “But,  while 
spot  news  goes  on  the  Web  first,  a 
community  paper  like  ours  has 
more  in-depth  and  relational  stories 
where  the  focus  is  on  the  communi¬ 
ty,”  Dunaief  said.  “What  are  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  every  incident?  How 


do  people  relate  to  each  other?  A 
community  paper  will  still  do  what 
it  has  always  done  best.  It  will 
always  have  the  ‘over  the  back  fence’ 
aspect  of  what  people  are  talking  to 
each  other  about.” 

Although  her  website  (northshore- 
oflongisland.com)  does  carry  some 
advertising,  the  first  major  step  in 
monetizing  her  online  presence  will 
be  the  launch  of  an  online  book 
division  where  local  authors  may 
have  their  work  published.  “There 
will  be  a  paywall  around  it,”  Dunaief 
said,  “but  it’s  a  service  that  isn’t 
done  here,  and  I  believe  there’s  a 
niche  for  it.” 

And,  while  she  agrees  with  some 
of  the  concepts  articulated  by 
Burnham  in  his  definition  of  Digital 
First,  Dunaief  has  one  change.  “Let’s 
make  it  digital  first.  Print  second, 
not  last.” 


of  content,  the 
newspapers 
will  always  carry 
the  day.” 
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Complementary  forms 

While  many  readers  have  adapted 
easily  to  digital,  there  are  some,  like 
Rob  Goald,  a  professor  of  film,  who 
read  digital  publications  —  he  even 
writes  for  one  —  but  still  have  a 
strong  preference  for  print. 

“I  am  not  a  Luddite,”  he  said. 
“There’s  a  certain  degree  of  depth  in 
print  newspapers.  Even  when  I’m 
looking  at  an  article  online,  HI  often 
print  that  article  out  and  read  it  on 
paper.  I  don’t  enjoy  reading  on  a 
screen  as  much  as  I  do  holding  a 
magazine  or  a  newspaper.  I  am  just 
not  ready  to  give  up  print.” 

When  large  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tions  talk  about  converting  to  digital, 
they  seem  always  mindful  of  the 
audience  who  feels  as  Gk)ald  does. 
Thus,  while  they  move  ahead  with 
digital,  they  strive  to  improve  print 
and  to  continue  to  attract  readers 
and  advertisers  to  both. 


From  shoppers  to  magazines,  to 
dailies  to  weeklies  and  to  books, 
Morris  Publishing  Group,  a  privately 
held  media  company,  has  myriad 
divisions.  Alan  English  is  executive 
editor  of  the  daily  (Ga.) 

Chronicle.  He  said,  “Our  corporate 
team,  our  editors  and  publishers, 
have  for  a  long  time  bought  into  the 
idea  that  our  futures  will  be  built  on 
our  digital  success. 

“Two-and-a-half  years  ago,”  he  said. 


“when  I  was  brought  on  board  we  were 
making  waves  with  digital  initiatives. 

It  was  exciting  because  Morris  clearly 
understood  that  digital  ventures  are 
the  future.  I  was  very  impressed  with 
all  the  investments  they  were  making 
in  the  digital  arena.  They  give  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  berth  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  innovate  and  then  adopt 
those  successes  for  the  entire  company. 
They  use  their  newspapers  as  laborato¬ 
ries  for  their  digital  enterprises.” 
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AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
HAS  SOLD 

SUBURBAN  NEWS  PUBUCATIONS 

22  community  newspapers 
240,000  weekly  circulation 

COLUMBUS  MONTHLY 

32,750  monthly  circulation 

and  affiliated  publications  and  websites 


TO 

THE  DISPATCH  PRINTING  COMPANY 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 

American  Community  Newspapers  In  this  transaction 
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networking  s^s  he 
or  she  is  biocking 
out  potentially  great 
tools  for  working 
through  a  story  as 
it  evolves.  They’re 
putting  blinders  on.” 
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“Delivering  some  of  your  enterprise  digi¬ 
tally  ultimately  makes  the  print  product 
better.  We’re  finding  that  both  formats  are 
greatly  helped,  because  people  are  living 
more  digital,  interactive  iives.” 


English  said,  “Mr.  Morris  himself 
believes  we  have  to  get  ahead  of  the 
pack,  and  we’ve  got  to  get  where  it’s 
going.  He  believes  our  success  is  tied 
to  our  community.  These  days  if  your 
community  is  digital  you  need  to 
serve  that  community.” 

The  transition  to  digital  has  not 
been  without  challenges.  “It’s  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  financially,  a  difficult  time 
to  change.  I  spend  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  my  day  on  strategy,  on  push¬ 
ing  forward,”  English  said.  “For  exam¬ 
ple,  we’re  working  on  finding  efficien¬ 
cies  in  legacy  content  —  features 
we’ve  carried  for  years,  like  TV  list¬ 
ings  and  stock  quotes  —  to  continue 
using  content  readers  love.  The 
process  of  producing  this  content  isn’t 
always  efficient.  We  recognize  that 
and  are  looking  for  alternatives. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “we’ve 
recently  installed  a  new  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  that  integrates  all  the  work  for 
digital  and  print  into  one  system. 
We’ve  refined  the  processes  so  the 
content  can  be  delivered  efficiently  to 
either  a  digital  or  print  platform.  We 
take  the  savings  from  these  efficien¬ 
cies  and  put  it  into  digital.” 

Is  there  a  conflict  between  print 
and  digital?  Not  to  English.  He  said. 


“Delivering  some  of  your  enterprise 
digitally  ultimately  makes  the  print 
product  better.  We’re  finding  that 
both  formats  are  greatly  helped, 
because  people  are  living  more  digi¬ 
tal,  interactive  lives.  Digital  also 
means  being  willing  to  listen.  I  think 
if  a  journalist  isn’t  on  social  net¬ 
working  sites  he  or  she  is  blocking 
out  potentially  great  tools  for  work¬ 
ing  through  a  story  as  it  evolves. 
They’re  putting  blinders  on.” 

Morris  Communications’  strategy 
doesn’t  list  any  medium  as  last.  “The 
Augusta  Chronicle  is  focused  on  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  experience  in  any  format 
is  exactly  what  people  are  looking 
for,”  English  said.  “We’re  talking 
about  how  to  continually  improve  the 
print  and  digital  experiences.  We 
know  how  to  produce  a  print  newspa¬ 
per.  We’re  finding  ways  of  taking 
what  we’ve  learned  over  the  years  and 
leveraging  it  into  new  media.” 

Because  the  staff  at  \he  Augusta 
Chronicle  is  working  closely  with  their 
community,  English  said,  “We’ve 
worked  hard  at  identifying  what  gives 
advertisers  results  and,  now,  our  digi¬ 
tal  revenue  is  continuing  to  grow 
more  and  more  as  part  of  our  entire 
revenue  picture.” 


When  it  comes  to  news, 

English  said  he  sees  major  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  digital  platforms. 
“Digital  coverage  is  evolving. 
Print  is  a  snapshot  in  time  of 
where  that  coverage  is.  We  make 
decisions  about  what  content  is 
emerging  and  developing  online. 
We  decide  print  coverage  based 
on  what  people  expect  in  the 
morning.  The  first  day  we  print 
just  the  facts.  Then  the  story 
continues  to  evolve,  and  digital 
allows  that  thread  to  develop 
and  evolve.  Print:  edited  for  con¬ 
text,  depth,  impact,  and  presen¬ 
tation. 

“In  a  print  edition,  people 
spend  more  time  on  news. 

Online  they  spend  an  amazing 
amount  of  time  on  hard-news 
photo  galleries.  We  had  expan¬ 
sive  coverage  of  the  funeral  of  a 
police  officer  who  was  shot  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  of  a  Lady 
Antebellum  concert.  People 
couldn’t  get  enough  of  those  gal¬ 
leries.  Each  got  about  200,000 
page  views,”  English  said. 

He  added,  “It’s  encouraging  to 
see  the  community  look  at  the 
coverage  of  a  grip-and-grin 
event  and  also  pay  attention  to 
hard  news.  Both  of  those  are 
critical  parts  of  a  successful 
community  news  website.” 

English  said  both  print  and 
digital  have  roles  in  the  future  of 
the  news  business,  just  on  differ¬ 
ent  terms  and  time  frames. 

“Digital  First  is  about  consid¬ 
ering  that  your  digital  platform 
gets  premium  content  first.  It 
doesn’t  get  sloppy  seconds.  More 
and  more  people  understand 
that  our  future  is  digital. 

“But,”  he  said,  “print  has  a  very 
bright  immediate  future.  We’re 
seeing  great  results  with  added 
attention  to  print.  We’ve  mixed 
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sition  to  digital,  Parrish  said,  “First, 
work  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  The 
digital  world  is  changing  so  quickly. 
Change  has  accelerated  100-fold 
since  I’ve  been  doing  this.  We  have 
to  be  able  to  try  and,  if  necessary, 
move  on  quickly.  Be  comfortable 
with  not  Imowing  what’s  next. 

“Such  people  are  not  that  common 
in  legacy  companies  like  ours.  To 
accomplish  the  transformation,  we 
need  people  who  embrace  the  future 
and  are  willing  to  take  risks!” 

In  the  end,  he  said,  “If  we  can  do 
the  right  thing  the  transition  to  digi¬ 
tal,  which  will  always  be  evolving, 
will  be  smoother.”  @ 


Ellen  Sterling  is  an  award-winning 
journalist.  A  New  Yorker,  she’s  now 
living  in  Las  Vegas,  where  she  blogs 
on  the  Huffington  Post,  reviews  shows 
and  movies,  and  freelances.  Reach,  her 
at  creatvveink@me.com. 


up  our  international  and  national 
coverage  by  experimenting  with  wire 
services  other  than  AP.  We’re  getting 
positive  reader  response  in  the  form 
of  letters  and  notes  to  the  newspaper. 

“In  print  and  digital,  we  comple¬ 
ment  ourselves.” 


Lessons  learned 

Wayne  Parrish  is  chief  transforma¬ 
tion  and  revenue  officer  of 
Postmedia  Network,  Inc.  in  Canada. 
He  said,  “We  know  print  so  well, 
because  The  Montreal  Gazette  has 
been  published  since  1778.  It  covered 
the  founding  of  Canada.” 

Today,  however,  Parrish’s  job  is 
“there  to  oversee  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  company  and  the  rev¬ 
enue  side.  As  we  move  from 
reliance  on  print,  we  have  to  trans¬ 
form  the  way  we  operate.  Since  it 
involves  our  products,  jobs,  and 
audiences,  it’s  a  process  based  on  a 
number  of  projects.  Some  of  these 
will  go  on  for  years,  and  others  are 
short-term.  All  are  changing  the 
nature  of  the  product.” 

With  the  company’s  12  newspapers 
in  Canada  boasting  a  print  reader- 
ship  of  about  5  million  and  about  8 
million  unique  visitors  to  the  digital 
editions,  Parrish  said,  “We  think 
there’s  a  real  opportunity  for  compa¬ 
nies  like  ours  to  move  an  audience 
back  and  forth  between  the  digital 
and  print  product.  We  try  to  create 
reasons  for  them  to  use  print,  digital, 
and  mobile. 


“We’re  all  trying  to  understand 
what  content  is  best  for  each  medi¬ 
um.  We’re  experimenting  to  find 
what  works  best  on  each  platform. 
We’re  learning  on  the  fly.” 

Parrish  said  sales  personnel  are 
being  retrained  to  think  digitally. 
“Advertisers,”  he  said,  “have  been 
coming  to  digital.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  different  categories  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  rates  of  conversion  vaiy.  The 
real  opportunity  is  to  convert  local 
small  businesses  to  digital  advertis¬ 
ing.  Our  challenge  is  to  create  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  attract  these  compa¬ 
nies  and  then  to  sell  those  products. 
The  ability  to  track  results  is  a  very 
compelling  selling  point  fi'om  an 
advertiser’s  viewpoint.” 

All  the  working  on  transforming 
the  company’s  products  has  taught 
Parrish  some  lessons.  “There  are  a 
number  of  things  we’ve  learned  that 
we  try  to  embed  in  all  we  do.” 

When  it  comes  to  staff  in  the  tran- 
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use  print,  digital, 
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Publishers  like  the  results  they 
see  so  far  from  Apple  Newsstand; 
don’t  mind  Apple’s  30  percent  cut 
of  subscription  price 


Newspaper 
publishers 
are  raving 
i  about  Apple 
;  Newsstand,  saying 


they  have  seen  a 
drastic  increase  in 
app  downioads 
since  its  Oct.  12 
launch. 

Newsstand,  a  feature  included  in  iOS  5, 
provides  a  portal  for  tablet  users  to  select 
which  newspaper  and  magazine  apps 
they  want  to  read  on  a  daily  basis,  and 
automatically  downloads  them  in  the 
background  to  users’  tablets  and  smart¬ 
phones.  It  also  brings  renewed  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  newspaper  cover.  When 
users  enter  Newsstand,  they  see  an  image 
of  an  empty  shelf.  After  they  select  from 
the  App  Store  what  publications  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  in  Newsstand,  they  click  on  the 
cover  image  to  access  the  content. 
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were  free  was  a  problem.  And  we 
METRO  UK  wanted  to  remain  free,”  Walters 

said.  “We  had  discussions  about 

Apple  initially  was  not  going  to  let  whether  we  should  go  paid-for  in 
newspapers  with  free  apps  partici-  order  to  get  in.  But  then  Apple 
pate  in  Newsstand,  according  to  approached  us  not  long  before  they 

Jamie  Walters,  executive  director  of  launched  Newsstand,  because  we 
digital  at  Metro  UK,  a  British  com-  were  building  this  new  product  any- 
muter  paper.  However,  the  company  way,  saying  ‘we  would  like  you  to  be 
later  changed  its  mind.  in  Newsstand  for  launch;  can  you  do 

“Knowing  how  the  product  oper-  it?’  Of  course,  we  said,  ‘yes  we  can’ 

ates  and  allows  for  automatic  down-  and  sped  up  the  development  of  this 

loads  and  subscriptions  as  well,  we  tablet-edition  product,  which  went 
were  very  sure  it  was  going  to  be  live  the  day  Newsstand  did,  Oct.  12,” 

quite  a  big  driver  of  audience.  Not  he  said,  adding  that  the  app  is  still 

to  be  able  to  get  in  there  because  we  free  as  originally  planned. 


"With  this  [app],  we 
wanted  to  create  a  kind  of 
iaid-back  newspaper¬ 
reading  experience  but 
with  something  that  was 
designed  for  the  device 
you’re  reading  it  on.  it 
borrows  more  from  print 
than  it  does  from  Web 
but  takes  fuii  advantage 
of  aii  the  functionaiities 
and  is  more  than  Just  a 
PDF  reader  ” 

—  Jamie  Walters, 
executive  director  of  digitai, 
Metro  UK 


Apple,  however,  takes  30  percent  of 
the  subscription  price  for  newspapers 
that  do  charge  for  their  content. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  new 
Metro  UK  iPad  app,  which  was 
released  the  same  day  as  Newsstand 
and  takes  about  a  half-hour  to  read, 
include  Window  on  the  World,  a  set  of 
10  of  the  paper’s  best  photos;  and  a 
live  TV  feed  from  partner  ITN  that 
includes  short-form  video  content  to 
supplement  stories.  In  addition,  all 
advertisements  are  fiill-page,  so  they 
don’t  disrupt  the  editorial  flow. 

“With  this  [app],  we  wanted  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  kind  of  laid-back  newspaper¬ 
reading  experience  but  with  some¬ 
thing  that  was  designed  for  the  device 
you’re  reading  it  on.  It  borrows  more 
from  print  than  it  does  from  Web  but 
takes  full  advantage  of  all  the  func¬ 
tionalities  and  is  more  than  just  a  PDF 
reader,”  Walters  said. 
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On  the  ‘Newsstand’ 


UNITED  STATES:  The  New 
York  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicie,  The  Phiiadeiphia 
inquirer,  The  Daiiy,  The 
Okiahoman 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  The 
Guardian,  The  Teiegraph, 
Metro  UK 

GERMANY:  Der  Songtag,  Der 
Tagesspiegei, 
WirtschaftsBiatt,  AD 

NETHERLANDS:  Der  Morgen, 
Der  Voikskrant 

FRANCE:  Le  Monde 


He  explained  that  the  company  could¬ 
n’t  think  of  many  challenges  when  con¬ 
sidering  participating  in  Newsstand, 
besides  having  to  speed  up  development 
of  the  iPad  app. 

“It’s  such  a  great  marketplace  for  our 
product,  and  also,  in  being  one  of  the 
few  daily  newspaper  partners  to  go  in  at 
launch,  we’ve  got  some  fantastic  market¬ 
ing  off  Apple  from  vrithin  iTunes.  That’s 
really  helped  drive  the  significant  audi¬ 
ence  numbers  we’ve  been  getting  in  the 
early  stage.” 

Specifically,  Metro  UKs  new  iPad  app 
is  seeing  about  2,000  downloads  daily. 
As  of  Oct.  31,  the  app  was  downloaded 
180,000  times.  To  compare,  Metro  UK 
launched  another  app,  called  Metro 
Online,  in  April  of  last  year.  This  app, 
which  works  on  both  iPhone  and  iPad 
and  provides  breaking  news  24/7,  is  not 
available  on  Newsstand.  The  company 
has  seen  a  total  of  only  240,000  down¬ 
loads  since  its  launch.  In  addition, 
Walters  said  the  new  app  generates 
more  than  65,000  unique  visitors  daily 
and  800,000  to  1  million  page  views  to 
its  website. 


THE  GUARDIAN 

Steve  Wing,  head  of  mobile/digital 
marketing  at  The  Guardian,  another 
newspaper  across  the  pond, 
explained  that  his  company  also 
launched  its  new  iPad  app  the  same 
day  as  Newsstand’s  launch.  The  app 
includes  a  free  three-month  trial  and 
then  costs  £9.99  per  month. 

“We  were  looking  to  release  our 
iPad  app  at  that  moment  in  time, 
and  we  are  always  thinking  about 
what  would  be  the  best  possible  user 
experience.  And  we  figured  that  the 
automatic  download  feature  of 
Newsstand  was  absolutely  brilliant,” 
Wing  said.  “It  was  a  combination  of 
timing  and  a  belief  it  would  offer  the 
best  possible  user  experience.” 

The  app  updates  once  or  twice  a 
day  and  is  meant  to  be  a  finite  read¬ 
ing  experience,  with  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  according  to 
Wing.  It  includes  photojournalism, 
video,  and  stories  in  all  news  and 
sports  areas,  as  well  as  full-screen 
cartoons.  It  includes  daily  editions 
Monday  through  Saturday.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  links  that  send  the 
user  to  the  Guardians  website  for 
breaking  news.  “It’s  a  different  way 
of  reading  the  Guardian  from  our 
other  products,”  he  said. 

Wing  said  he  couldn’t  find  any 
cons  when  considering  the 
Newsstand  app.  “I  think  for  us  it  was 
much  more  about ...  a  better  way  to 
experience  the  iPad  edition.  So,  we 
were  more  excited  about  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  thinking  on  download.” 


It  appears  the  investment  is  paying 
off  for  the  Guardian.  The  app  saw 
155,000  downloads  Irom  Oct.  12  to 
Nov.  3. 

Wing  had  some  advice  for  other 
publishers  weighing  whether  to  join 
Apple  Newsstand.  “I  think  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  their  product  really. 
Ours  is  an  edition  that  you  want  to 
get  in  the  morning,  so  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  waiting  for  you  is  very  com¬ 
pelling.  If  yours  is  more  of  a  browser- 
based,  second-by-second  updated 
product,  it  might  not  be  quite  so 
important  to  you.  I  think  the  bigger 
thing  is  that  Newsstand  is  based  in 
the  App  Store.  It  gives  you  a  kind  of 
shelf  to  be  found  ...,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  30  percent  cut  Apple  takes 
doesn’t  bother  him,  and  that  a  com¬ 
pany  should  expect  to  pay  for  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  provides  such  value. 

“We’re  thrilled  with  how  it’s  going,” 
he  said. 


THE  DAILY 

In  the  United  States,  The  Daily, 
which  is  owned  by  News  Corp.,  and 
can  only  be  read  on  the  iPad,  decided 
to  sign  on  with  Apple  Newsstand 
because  it  offers  mobile  device  users 
quick,  easy  access  to  news  apps.  The 
Daily  offers  a  two- week  free  trial  and 
then  costs  99  cents  a  week. 

“It’s  [Newsstand]  a  great  hub  for 
newspapers  and  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It  provides  loads  of  benefits  to 
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"Our  apps  are  designed  to 
bring  our  rich  news  and 
content  to  Times  enthusi¬ 
asts  wherever  they  are. 
Newsstand  offers  a  mean- 
ingfui  way  for  users  to 
easiiy  get  to  their  news, 
and  we  are  excited  to  be 
a  part  of  it," 

—  Yasmin  Namini,  senior  vice 
president,  marketing  and  circulation, 
and  general  manager  of  reader 
applications  for  The  New  York 
Times  Media  Group. 


Newsstand,”  Brinker  said. 

The  Daily  executive  refused  to  talk 
download  figures.  “I’m  not  going  to 
comment  on  exact  numbers.  It  has 
been  a  big  boost  to  our  subscriptions. 
We’re  getting  better  conversion  than 
what  we  were  getting  previously,  and 
our  previous  conversion  rates  were 
very  good.  And  people  are  converting 
to  subscriber  (from  the  free  trial) 
earlier,  which  are  all  good  things  for 
the  publisher,”  he  said. 


users,  because  it  finds  all  their  stuff 
quicker.  Every  single  day  it’s  in  one 
place.  They  don’t  have  to  go  looking 
through  all  the  pages  of  apps  they 
have.  It  allows  us,  the  publisher,  to 
use  the  cover  of  our  publication  in 
the  way  that  covers  are  supposed  to 
be  used  —  to  be  bold,  to  get  users  to 
see  what’s  in  it  before  they  open  it. 
Before  Newsstand,  covers  were  not 
something  that  played  a  huge  role  in 
getting  someone  to  open  an  app,” 
said  David  Brinker,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  and  business 
development. 

He  added  that  Newsstand  also 
allows  publishers  to  update  content 
in  the  background. 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
about  being  a  publisher,  a  challenge 
for  users  is  they  have  to  sit  down  and 
download  the  publication  before  they 
leave  their  house  in  the  morning. 

This  avoids  all  that  because  as  long 
as  your  iPad  is  next  to  a  Wi-Fi 
hotspot,  you  wake  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  all  of  your  Newsstand  publi¬ 
cations  are  downloaded,  ready  to  go. 
So,  for  us  it  was  really  a  no-brainer,” 
he  said. 

The  Daily,  which  will  celebrate  its 
one-year  anniversary  Feb.  2,  takes 
original  content  from  print,  Web, 
and  broadcast  and  tells  stories  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Some  of  its  features 
include  360-degree  photography, 
interactive  charts  and  infographics, 
pages  with  clickable  hotspots,  com¬ 
menting  by  text  and  audio,  saving 
articles  for  later,  or  sharing  content 
with  friends  through  email,  Twitter, 
and  Facebook.  The  Daily  puts  out 
110  to  120  digital  pages  every  day 
and  includes  news,  business,  gossip, 
opinion,  arts  and  life,  apps  and 
games,  sports,  and  travel  content. 

“There’s  really  a  different  relation¬ 
ship  with  something  that  you  read 
that  you  can  carry  with  you  and  hold 
in  your  hand  than  something  you’re 
separated  from  by  a  mouse.  It’s  a 
very,  very  different  experience,”  said 
Brinker,  who  didn’t  seem  frazzled  by 
Apple’s  30  percent  cut  either. 

“When  Apple  first  released  the 
details  of  Newsstand,  it  was  a  great 
benefit.  We  basically  said,  ‘How  soon 
can  we  be  in?’  And  we  launched  our 
Newsstand  app  with  the  launch  of 


and  iPhone,  and  NYTimes.com. 

“Our  apps  are  designed  to  bring 
our  rich  news  and  content  to  Times 
enthusiasts  wherever  they  are. 
Newsstand  offers  a  meaningful  way 
for  users  to  easily  get  to  their  news, 
and  we  are  excited  to  be  a  part  of  it,” 
said  Yasmin  Namini,  senior  vice 
president,  marketing  and  circulation, 
and  general  manager  of  reader  appli¬ 
cations  for  The  New  York  Times 
Media  Group. 

The  NYTimes  for  iPad  app 
includes  articles  on  all  topics,  videos, 
photos,  and  slideshows.  It  also  lets 
the  user  share  articles,  photos,  and 
videos  by  integrating  with  Facebook, 
Twitter,  and  email.  The  app  also  pro¬ 
vides  breaking  news  alerts.  It  does 
not  include  crossword  puzzles. 

The  company  has  seen  a  429  percent 
spike  in  iPad  app  downloads  and  a 
5,596  percent  increase  in  iPhone  app 
downloads  since  entering  Newsstand,  ll 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  New  York  Times  also  has  seen 
big-time  results  from  Newsstand. 
The  download  and  access  to  the  Top 
News  section  are  free,  but  fiill  access 
costs  $19-99  per  month  and  includes 
a  subscription  to  NYTimes.com.  For 
$34.99,  the  user  can  purchase  access 
to  the  New  York  Times  app  for  iPad 


Apps  offering  subscriptions  must  do  so  using  an  in-app  purchase.  Apple  will 
share  the  same  70/30  revenue  split  with  developers  for  these  purchases,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Developer  Program  License  Agreement. 

Apps  that  link  to  external  mechanisms  for  purchases  or  subscriptions  to 
be  used  in  the  app,  such  as  a  “buy”  button  that  goes  to  a  website  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  digital  brok,  will  be  rejected. 

Apps  can  read  or  play  approved  content  (specifically  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  books,  audio,  music,  and  video)  that  is  subscribed  to  or  purchased 
outside  the  app,  as  long  as  there  is  no  button  or  external  link  in  the  app  to 
purchase  the  approved  content  Apple  will  not  receive  any  portion  of  the 
revenues  for  approved  content  that  is  subscribed  to  or  purchased  outside 
the  app.  “ 
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pccfp  2010 

aaarket  guide 


CLOSE  OUT 

SALE 


*89 

44%  Discount 

$71  sayings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
I  better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
!  chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


Quality  of  Life  Data 
Latest  Census  Data  ' 

Exclusive  Economic 
and  Demographic 
Projections  lor  2010 


The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 


2010 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1 ,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 


bv  ritv. 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 


Or  send  order  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  RO.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


Tribune  and  Community 
Newspapers.  Previously,  Moore 
was  advertising  and  marketing 
director  for  the  daily  East 
Oregonian  in  Pendleton,  Ore.  She 
is  a  current  board  member  for  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


■  Lt.  Gen.  Dana  T. 

Atkins  has  been 
named  president  of 
The  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  effective 
Jan.  3,  2012,  after  he 
retires  as  commander 
of  Alaskan  Command,  Alaska 
NORAD  Region,  Joint  Task  Force 
Alaska,  and  11th  Air  Force  at  Joint 
Base  Elmendorf-Richardson, 

Alaska.  Atkins  will  replace  Don 
Bailey,  who  resigned  after  holding 
the  post  for  seven  years. 


people  @editorandpublisher.coin 


BY  NU  YANG 


Ellen  Weiss  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Center  for  Public  Integrity. 
Weiss  will  oversee  the  center’s  domestic 
investigations  and'  editorial  staff.  Most 
recently,  she  served  as  project  consultant 
» for  Pew  Research  Center.  She  is  also  a 
former  senior  vice  president  of  news  at 
NPR,  where  she  created  and  helped  lead 
the  NPR  News  investigative  reporting 
unit  and  the  Planet  Money  economic  reporting  team. 


Ken  Brown  has  been  named 
bureau  chief  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Dow  Jones 
Newswires  in  Hong  Kong  as  well 
as  Asia  finance  editor,  coordinat¬ 
ing  coverage  of  finance  and  mar¬ 
kets  across  Asia.  Previously,  he 
edited  the  JoumaTs  money  and 
investing  section.  Peter  Stein, 
former  Hong  Kong  bureau  chief 
and  associate  editor  in  Asia,  has 
left  the  company. 


Hedge  joined  the  Courier  ^  Press  as 
its  advertising  director  in  2006, 
where  he  also  oversaw  sales  for  the 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner.  From  2003 
to  2006,  Hedge  was  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Carolina 
Publishing  Group  of  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  in  Florence,  S.C. 


■  Robert  Blau  and 
Steven  Hahn  have 
been  elected  to  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board. 
Blau  is  managing 
editor  for  projects 

Band  investigations  at 
Bloomberg  News. 

He  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  from 
2004  to  2008. 

Before  that,  he 

worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  supervising 
some  of  the  paper’s  most  promi¬ 
nent  work,  including  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  2001  for  Explanatory 
Reporting.  Hahn  is  the  Roy  F.  and 
Jeannette  P.  Nichols  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  written 
about  the  American  South, 
African-American  history,  and  the 
international  history  of  slavery, 
emancipation,  and  race. 


«Ian  Anderson  has 

been  named  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  Mexico 
Business  Weekly.  He 
joined  the  American 
I  City  Business  Journal 
publication  from 
ACBJ’s  Tampa  Bay  Business 
Journal,  where  he  was  director  of 
circulation.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  since  2007. 


Gregg  McConnell  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Tri- 
City  Herald  in  southeastern 
Washington.  McConnell  replaces 
Rufus  M.  Friday,  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  president  and  publisher  of 
McClatchy’s  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader.  Since  2009,  McConnell  has 
been  group  publisher  for  three 
MediaNews  Group-owned  papers  in 
Northern  California  and  has  held 
several  key  management  and  execu¬ 
tive  roles  at  newspapers  in 
California,  Washington,  and 
Montana  over  a  36-year  career. 


Allison  Werder  has 
been  appointed  to 

^the  new  position  of 
executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent/chief  market¬ 
ing  officer  with 

Parade  Publications.  Werder  was 
most  recently  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategy  and  business 
development.  She  will  continue  to 
oversee  the  company’s  digital  and 
business  development  efforts  in 
addition  to  her  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  head  of  marketing. 


t  Christine  Moore  has 
been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Tigard 
(Ore.)  Times.  Moore 
also  assumes  the  title 
of  associate  publisher 
of  the  Beaverton  (Ore.) 
Valley  Times.  She  most  recently 
served  as  advertising  manager  and 
associate  publisher  for  the  Portland 


^  '"v  Dave  Hedge  has 

Y  been  named  publish- 

MMjn  er  of  the  Abilene 
(Texas)  Reporter- 
News.  Most  recently, 
he  served  as  director 
of  advertising  at  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  ^  Press. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


Claus  Bolza- 

ly  Schunemann  has 

,  ^  been  appointed  presi- 

I.  ■  dent  and  CEO  of 

German  printing-press 
■  manufacturer  Koenig 

&  Bauer  AG  after  the  retirement  of 
Helge  Hansen,  Previously,  Bolza-. 
Schunemann  served  as  deputy  presi- 
denLwith  executive  responsibility  for 
engineering  and  \web  press  manufac¬ 
turing.  Dr.  Axel'Kaufmann  has  taken 
on  the  duties  of  deputy  president 
along  with  his  curreni  duties  as  chief 
financial  officer.  ■  “ 

Kirk  McDonald  has 

been  named  presi- 
dent  of  PubMatic,  a 
H.  media  technology 

company  that  pro- 
vides  a  holistic  inven- 
W  tory,  data,  and  adver¬ 


tising  revenue  optimization  plat¬ 
form  for  digital  publishers.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  president  of 
digital  for  Time  Inc. 

Barak  Ronen  has 

been  named  senior 
I  ^  vice  president  of 
*  ^  media  products 

.  with  Corbis  Images. 

JSfc  In  his  new  role, 

Ronen  will  be 

based  in  London  and  responsible 
for  the  company’s  media  product 
dev^pment  and  commercial 
strategy.  Most  recently,  Ronen 
served  as  vice  president  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  commer¬ 
cial  policy  at  Reuters,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  leading  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  growth -strategies 
and  creating  strategic  content  and 
service  partnerships. 


Robert  R.  Gilbert  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  audience 
at  Morris  Communications  Co.,  to 
oversee  audience  development  and 
content  creation  across  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  media  channels.  Gilbert  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president  of 
audience  development  and  part- 
I  nerships  at  Morris  DigitalWorks. 

Krista  Klaus  has 
been  named  associ- 
ate  editor  of  special 
projects  at  the 
Kansas  City 
Business  Journal. 
She  previously 
reported  on  real 
estate  and  development.  In  her 
new  role,  Klaus  will  oversee  the  In 
Depth  section,  special  sections 
such  as  the  upcoming  Best  Places 
to  Work,  and  a  few  extras  in  the 
j  news  portion  of  the  Journal. 

\  Barry  Harrell  has  been  named 
business  editor  of  Austin 
(Texas)  American-Statesman. 
Harrell  had  been  serving  as  inter¬ 
im  business  editor  since  June.  In 
his  role,  he  will  lead  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  team  of  business  reporters 
'  and  continue  to  report  and  write. 
Previously,  Harrell  served  for 
seven  years  as  a  senior  copy  editor 
and  national  wires  editor  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

a  Rebecca 

Blumenstein  has 
been  named  The 
Wall  Street  Journal! s 
Page  One  editor,  in 
addition  to  her  cur¬ 
rent  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  duties. 

:  Matt  Murray  has  taken  over 
Blumenstein’s  title  as  international 
editor.  Alex  Martin  succeeds 
Murray  as  national  editor  and 
j  deputy  managing  editor. 

I  Kevin  Drawbaugh  has  been 
1  appointed  deputy  Washington 
editor  at  Reuters  Professional 
News.  In  this  role,  he  will  help 
run  a  new  team  reporting  on  tax 
and  accounting  in  the  U.S.  and 
j  legal  issues  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Drawbaugh  comes  from  the  tax  and 
accounting  team,  where  he  helped 
lead  coverage  since  before  its 
launch  in  June  this  year.  He  has 
also  served  as  a  Reuters  correspon¬ 
dent  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
London. 

Alec  MacGillis  has 
been  named  senior 
editor  with  The  New 
Republic,  where  he 
will  cover  the  2012 
presidential  cam- 
paign.  Most  recently, 
mBH  covered  national 
politics  and  domestic 
policy  for  The  Washington  Post  for 
four  years. 

Marc  Burleigh  has  been  appointed 
deputy  bureau  chief  in  Tehran  for 
Agence  France-Presse.  In  this  role, 
he  will  direct  news  output  from 
Iran  and  lead  the  team  of  reporters 
there.  Most  recently,  he  covered 
Latin  America  as  the  AFP  corre¬ 
spondent  based  in  Brazil  and  previ¬ 
ously  handled  assignments  across 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 


Michael  R.  Romaner  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice 
president  of  digital  for  Morris 
Communications  Co.  Romaner 
had  been  president  of  Morris 
DigitalWorks  since  it  opened  in 
1996.  In  his  new  role,  he  will 
provide  digital  strategy  and  leader¬ 
ship  for  all  of  the  company’s  media 
enterprises,  including  magazines, 
books,  radio  stations,  newspapers, 
and  visitor  publications. 

■jjlllimH  Stephen  Buerger 

has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  presi- 
marketing 
across  all  Parade 
Publications  brands, 
including  Parade 
1 ;  I  magazine.  Parade 
Digital,  and  the 
monthly  food  magazine  dash. 
Buerger  was  previously 
SVP/Midwest  advertising  director 
in  Parade’s  Chicago  office,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  all 
Midwest  sales.  Buerger  will  lead 
Parade’s  day-to-day  marketing 
and  research  efforts.  He  joined 
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the  team  in  February  after  serving 
at  Time  Inc.  and  Starcom  USA, 
where  he  was  president  and  chief 
strategy  officer. 

•  Andrew  LaVallee 

has  been  named  Asia 
editor  for  Life  & 

Style,  blogs,  and 
other  free-content 
offerings  at  The  Wall 
I  Street  Journal,  \nhis 

new  position,  he  will 
cover  digital  and  print  culture, 
wealth,  and  luxury  in  the  region. 

Robert  MacPherson  has  been 
named  lifestyle  editor  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau  of  the 
international  newswire  Agence 
France-Presse,  covering  social 
issues  and  popular  culture  in  the 
U.S.  for  AFP’s  media  clients  world¬ 
wide.  He  has  previously  been 
based  in  Paris,  London,  Brussels, 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  Beijing,  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Biiisjl  Amy  Crossman 

has  joined  Parade 
HL  Publications  as  vice 
president  of  mar- 
keting.  Most 
recently,  she  was 
marketing  director 
at  Crain’s  New 

York  Business.  She  has  held  key 
marketing  positions  at  Meredith, 
Time  Inc.,  and  The  New  York 
Times. 

Jonathan  Weber  has  joined 
Reuters  as  West  Coast  bureau 
chief,  based  in  San  Francisco.  He 
most  recently  served  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Bay  Citizen.  He 
replaces  Peter  Henderson,  who  is 
now  West  Coast  enterprise  editor. 
Steve  Fainaru  takes  over  as  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  The  Bay  Citizen, 
where  he  previously  served  as 
managing  editor. 

Stephen  Coates  has  started  as 
Hong  Kong  bureau  chief  for  Agence 
France-Presse.  He  was  previously  a 
news  editor  for  the  newswire  based 
in  Jakarta,  where  he  was  responsible 
for  coverage  of  stories  across 
Indonesia  and  East  Timor. 


Jesse  Levine  has  been 
named  chief  revenue 
officer  for  Free  Range 
Content.  In  this  newly 
created  role,  Levine 
will  enhance  industry 
momentum  building 
around  FRC’s  instant 
syndication  platform.  Repost.  Us, 
which  makes  articles  and  stories 
embeddable  like  video.  Levine  has 
launched,  run,  and  led  syndication 
operations  for  The  New  York  Times, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Tribune  Co.,  and 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Ted  Rayburn  is  the  new  editorial 
page  editor  at  The  Tennessean. 
Previously  an  editorial  writer,  he 
replaces  Dwight  Lewis,  who  has 
retired  after  working  at  the  publica¬ 
tion  for  40  years. 

aCliff  Schechtman  has 
been  named  managing 
editor  at  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald 
and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram.  He  replaces 
Angie  Muhs,  who  now 
oversees  online  content  at 
MaineToday  Digital.  Previously, 
Schechtman  had  served  at  Newsday 
since  2005,  holding  positions  as 
Long  Island  editor,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  most  recently,  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Before  that,  he  was  editor-in- 
chief  at  the  Cape  Cod  Times. 

Jerry  Steinbrink  has 
been  named  chief 
brand  officer  with 
Philadelphia  Media 
Network  Inc.  He  will 
be  responsible  for 
leading  the  company’s 
overall  brand  strategy 
across  digital  and  print  platforms,  j 
including  paid  and  non-paid  prod-  1 
ucts  for  Philly.com,  mobile,  apps. 


and  e-commerce.  Steinbrink  has 
more  than  30  years  of  experience 
in  the  publishing  industry, 
including  10  years  with 
Consumers  Union  where  he 
served  as  vice  president  of  pub¬ 
lishing  since  2006. 

Mark  E.  Lane  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  sales  at  Morris 
Communications  Co.,  to  head  the 
company’s  sales  activities  for  both 
digital  and  traditional  media. 
Lane  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  of  sales  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  flagship  unit.  The  Florida 
Times-Union. 


Jk 
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These  homeownefs  were  helped  by 
the  program.  To  hear  their  story,  go  to 
MakingHomeAffordable.gov 


If  you’re  struggling 
to  keep  your  home, 
there  is  help. 

The  sooner  you  act,  the  better  the 
chance  we  can  help  you. 

MakingHomeAffordable.gov 
l«888«995'HOPE  (4673) 


MAKING  HOME  AFFORDABLE 
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How  online 
Journalism 
exposed 
small-town 
corruption. 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICEJNC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting*Valuations*Sales*Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugennediaxom 
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Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)265-9300  Ted  Wchenbacher 


Rkkenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
miedNj@msn.com  •  wwwjickenbachermedia.com 
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XAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  TImm  Who  Demand  ExcaNancei 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  ut  on  twittor  at  www.twftter.com/kamtngroup 
Cuttomtaad  Usar4Handly  25  paga  Appraisals  a  Butinets  Plans. 

The  laadait  In  ValtdngPiibaca«ions-Nawirpapars,Maflailnas  a  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfoi^amtn6roup.com 

•  Expert  Vahiation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  AN  Print  a  Digital  Media 

•  Wefaslie,  128  a  Usting  Co.  Valuations  •WorMvrMo  Service 
626  RXR  Plasa,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  delighted  to  have  represented  Kathleen  and  Gary  McNall 
in  the  sale  of  their  Mechanicville,  NY  Express  Newspaper. 

The  proud  new  owners  are  Cindy  and  Tom  Mahoney. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  assist  you,  too! 
516-379-2797  •  infb@KamenGroup.com  •  www.KamenGroup.com 
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“A  Tradition  of  Service”  J 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 

Edward  M.  Anderson 

P.O.  Box  849 

P.O.  Box  2001 

Ada.  OK  74821 

Branson,  MO  65616 

(580)  421-9600 

(417)  336-3457 

bolitho®  bolitho.com 

brokered  1  @aol  .com 

www.nationalmediasales.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
www,kamengroup.com 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  pleased  to  service  clients  from  Britain,  Denmark, 
Germany,  India,  Israel,  Singapore,  U.S.V.I.  and  Hawaii. 

Let  us  help  you  too! 

S'16-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


Call  me  about  a  proposal 
called  “Money  Grows  on  Trees 
and  other  natural  scenes.” 
Act  Now!  Call  Robert  Barrows 
at  R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-344-1951 
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FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  4  CO. 

East  Coast  Aviation  Newspaper, 
Chicago  B2B  Mag  Targets  Affluent 
Audience,  DC  &  VA  Pet  Title,  Nat'l 
Environmental  Mag,  Sedona,  AZ  & 
Eastern,  PA  Regionals,  Texas 
Weekly  Newspaper,  Parent  Pubs 
from  Long  Island,  MA,  CT  &  Rl, 
British  Owned  B2B  Auto  Mag,  Nat'l 
Industrial  Utility  Vehicle  Mag. 
516-379-2797»«nlb@KsmenGrogp.com 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
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I  Shoptalk/Commentary 


Cost  of  Living  Adjustment 
Goes  Missing  from 
Front  Pages 

BY  HAL  MORRIS 

ith  60  million 
Americans  — 
about  one-fifth 
of  the  U.S. 

population  —  soon  receiving 
a  long-sought  cost-of-living 

boost,  shouldn’t  that  make  newspaper  front  pages? 


Despite  the  strong  interest,  few 
newspapers  ran  the  story,  or  even 
a  “refer,”  on  front  pages  about  the 
Oct.  19  announcement  out  of 
Washington  that  financially 
squeezed  Social  Security  and 
I  Supplemental  Security  Income 
i  (SSI)  recipients  will  see  a  higher- 
I '  than-expected  3.6  percent  benefits 
I  increase  in  2012. 

The  cost  of  living  adjustment 
i  (COLA)  will  mark  the  first 
t  increase  since  2009. 

For  some  recipients  on  tight 
j  budgets,  that  means  they  can 
!  resume  newspaper  subscriptions. 

The  pay  boost  also  indicated 
j  inflation  wasn’t  so  “tame”  after  all. 

I  The  increase  came  in  above  the 
j  1.2  percent  projected  by  Social 
I  Security  trustees  in  March.  They 
also  predicted  that  the  Medicare 
Part  B  premium  deducted  from  the 
payout  would  jump  to  $113.80  per 
month  beginning  in  January  (a  fig- 
;  ure  up  from  $96.40  per  month  in 
2011,  unchanged  since  2008). 

As  it  turned  out.  Medicare’s  basic 
monthly  premium  will  be  $99-90 
I  per  month  for  2012,  leaving  more 
j  than  earlier-projected  figures  in  the 
i ;  pockets  of  Social  Security  recipi- 
'  ents.  With  a  monthly  Social 
Security  payment  of  $1,100,  for 
, ,  example,  the  2012  boost  amounts  to 


j  about  $40  a  month. 

!  How  important  are  the  monthly 
payouts?  Most  retirees  rely  on 
Social  Security  payments  for  90 
percent  of  their  income,  according 
to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Some  editors, 
fuzzy  on  the  significance, 
bypassed  front-page  placement  of 
the  story. 

I  The  Social  Security  COLA  is 
I  based  on  increases  in  the 
j  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban 
I  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical 
!  Workers  (CPI-W).  Officials  com- 
I  pare  inflation  in  the  third  quarter 
j  of  each  year  with  the  same  prior- 
I  year  period. 

I  Of  interest  to  all  newspaper 
I  readers,  retired  or  not,  was  anoth¬ 
er  change:  With  the  new  year,  the 
j  maximum  amount  of  earnings 
j  subject  to  Social  Security  tax  will 
increase  to  $110,100  from 
$106,800.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  estimated  about 
10  million  workers  will  be  affected 
by  that  adjustment. 

Yet,  with  these  numbers  affect¬ 
ing  a  good  chunk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  an  extensive  survey  of  U.S. 
newspapers  by  GrumpyEditor.com 
I  found  few  dailies  on  Oct.  20 
I  placed  the  Social  Security  COLA 
!  story  on  their  front  page. 


Among  those  that  did:  ! 

The  Washington  Times  ran  it  as 
one  of  five  front-page  stories. 

The  News  Journal,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  had  it  as  one  of  four  front¬ 
page  pieces. 

The  Garden  Island,  Lihue, 

Hawaii,  made  it  one  of  four  front¬ 
page  stories. 

Others  that  ran  the  announce¬ 
ment  as  a  front-page,  one-sen¬ 
tence  refer  included: 

The  New  York  Times 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Austin  American-Statesman 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Among  key  dailies  that  skipped  | 

any  front-page  mention:  I 

Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Diego  | 

Union-Tribune,  Denver  Post,  \ 

Hartford  Courant,  Washington 
Post,  The  Miami  Herald,  Tampa 
Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicago  Sun-Times,  The 
Indianapolis  Star,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  The  Times- Picayune 
(New  Orleans),  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  The  Boston  Globe,  The 
Detroit  News,  Star  Tribune 
(Indianapolis),  Kansas  City  Star, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  The  Star- 
Ledger  (Newark),  Albuquerque 
Journal,  The  Oklahoman,  The 
(Portland)  Oregonian,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  The 
Dallas  Morning  News.  | 

x\nd  how  did  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  treat  it? 

The  business  paper  combined  the 
latest  index  (mentioned  in  a  front¬ 
page  refer)  with  the  Social 
Security  COLA  information  on 
page  A6.  a 


With  a  critical  eye  on  media,  Hal 
Morris  writes  daily  postings  at 
Grum  pyEdi  tor.  com. 
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